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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story! ” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 





The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing: 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly cannes 3. co rite About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra ' Brnage th i as 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest ysis erie reas aeg ne 
fdeas in writing and selling your stories aan $.. Coane, See Ses 
& &) 4 Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
- 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER |!” 2% se 
i : . “Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN feceu 0: Baw 46. “Senate “San 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together pice akyrtage cian eee 

‘ ; s ana < — “EF “Die oe .esson 12. ow to Develop Style. 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST didi SK. he eaten =. hina 


both for $5.00. phere and Color, 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 


Lesson 15, The Climax, 


Lesson 11. Characterization. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer's Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I “oy (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 
$5.00, for which send me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY Ww RITING with — supple- Literary Form. 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year ad 9. WI he Edi hace 
fo THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: {f you are already ss hat the Editors Wont 
Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- ‘ : 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.”) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 


Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 


PENS Aa. Sa endtetsa carder ec conscc eds eboe ree Re ahe Cerner entet : 
script. 
PENNE Ooradadctsectaccdeatesooues tease beste eoseeseeeessseers Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Ris 5a 00 tdecvorcrveceevneescoesecees BOR civeeensunigneweeos Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 














$7.00 for $5.00 
Eleven Important The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
Lessons IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
+» Romer Seaton © cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
¢ an an 4 subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
3.N 7 es ” you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
m aeear = tate — we will extend your subscription for one year 
é ee we On es Slee ee Me from present date of expiration. 
. —. "a ‘ If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
7. no ae Seo paper field, we know that you will accept this 
8. General Instructions. liberal offer today. 
©. Bageossions to Aveld. coo----: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY* ~~ — ~ ~~~ 
10. Branches of Correspondence. r 
11. Gesesqretiase as ea Bread ' The be ee Plows. Ciacanati, 0. 
inner. q - 
I em ol &, °. boyy - } paament check) for $5. 00, 
rl for which eturn mail your “IDEAL 
1 COURSE IN. quis wi ITING AND At) tata is 
] i ENCE, and —, my subscription te THE W RITER’S 
exten 
The WRITER'S DIGEST | orcese «st, 
' 
22 East Twelfth Street pg — NAME oc ccc ceccccccccccccccccccccccctoccscceseet tases 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ; cao isdn ddteduamiibbbeteteicdenanuinien 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 

A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 
“university diploma.” 


























“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 





“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING 






~ 
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4. Cheering, Werle. Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
2. Origin of the Photoplay. 2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
3. am," of the Modern “3, bs About the Things You Characters, 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. saad 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea, 4 Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material forthe Story, 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 
7. The Story Plot. 6. Beginning the Story. 9. H ee Pl 
8. Building the Plot. 7. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
9. Titles—Their Importance. 8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
’ Fn age og al ek 9. How to Handle Emotion, 21. Preparing the Manuscript, 
12. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters, 22. How to be Original. 
prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

13. Human ‘ae Heart Interest, 12, Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

an unc F . 
14. Development of By-Plots. 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
15 Introducing Characters by Action. 
16. Making the Trial S: nopsis. si iia ait i li Seid MAIL COUPON TODAY. - = -——- —- 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- 

graph THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 






18, Value of a Distinct Title. 


19. pond Pad Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 






20. A "Sac Sample Synopsis. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


A Promising Field. 

What News Is. | 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. | 

How to get the Story to the Paper, 

Newspaper Correspondence. I 

How to Handle “Copy.” I 
I 
! 
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Which Book Do You Want? 









chh 4 
AUTHOR'S | 
QUESTION | 
o ANSWER § 
Book } 


by 
J.J Hoffmann 




















you may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every, phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 
“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Name Address Interest 








Re kas .Pciacae uckS plana hb, ¥la cs ows ale 2 Wheto OW wis ease SOIT nC EEK ehh LC SU nce 
Send rre free: [ ] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. S e l | that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to 
know that I landed 
—..— in —.. . 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 


Editor.” 











Manuscript 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” 
founder and former editor of 
In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
‘kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to > 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


their work. 


He was the 
“The 


and various 


Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by 1 by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 


from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book, Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story a How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.5 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. y Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, eter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
oe mag method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





fg A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready N ow. Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 


of book. Price $2.50. 


for all writers. 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 


| pete necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning —for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 of expression without this reference. 
pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear ...”. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Filing Devices for the Beginning 
Writer 
By EDNA HERRON 


Manuscript Submissions and Market Records 


The author, who is both manufacturer 
and salesman (and collector) will find it 
necessary, in order to protect his own in- 
terests, to “keep track” of all his dealings 
in a very careful manner. An accurate rec- 
ord of all submissions will save time and 
money and confusion of mind; sales will 
increase if the editors’ needs are kept sys- 
tematically before the author-salesman, and 
material filed ready for his use will prove 
a help in time of need. These things may 
be accomplished by (1) keeping an accurate 
record of not only submissions but of all 
transactions, (2) compiling a card index 
of markets, and (3) filing material for 
ready reference. 

Writing is both an art and a trade. To 
be successful, commercially, the writer must 
learn the secrets of applied salesmanship. 
He must know his markets, actual and po- 
tential; he must write to a given market, 
he must offer his wares to the proper mar- 
kets and in the proper form. Manuscript 
salesmanship is like ordinary commercial 
selling : one must index his market and have 
at his finger tips exact knowledge of his 
product and his purchaser. But the literary 
market is extensive—too large to be carried 
in a single brain, hence the need for mar- 
ket indexes, records, etc. 

If the author does not keep exact account 
of all out-going manuscripts there are many 


possibilities of trouble looming before him. 
If manuscripts are sent out without leaving 
a record behind them which is correct in 
every detail, the author may be compelled to 
spend more time and effort in straighten- 
ing out resultant woes than it would take to 
write another story, not to mention the 
possible loss of the script itself. For, if 
the story is not returned, and the author 
fails to recall to what magazine it was sub- 
mitted, he is helpless. If, however, the rec- 
ord is there he knows exactly what to do 
to recover his property. By referring to 
his files he can ascertain in a moment when 
and to whom it was sent, its length, and 
what name or nom de plume it bore, even 
the amount of postage, and whether or not a 
letter accompanied it. 

And many an author has found that a 
timely, decisive inquiry has been the means 
of locating a “lost” manuscript and caus- 
ing its prompt return. No guess work. He 
informs the editor that it was sent on a 
certain date, giving all necessary data in a 
businesslike manner. And many authors 
know, too, that an indefinite, slipshod in- 
quiry in regard to a missing script is often 
sent out in vain; that a demand for the 
return of a story, minus necessary, definite 
information usually fails to bring results. 
Taking these things into consideration, it 
will be readily seen that the time spent in 
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carefully recording the data concerning each 
manuscript submitted is time well spent. 
Besides the ‘dollars and cents aspect, this 
unfailing record is of the greatest impor- 
tance and is most conveniently kept on in- 
dex filing cards. 

The card index, therefore, store-goods or 
of home manufacture, is a necessity. The 
size or quality or arrangement does not 
count, so long as it affords a means of 
recording information where it can be 
reached without delay. As a suggestion, 
the card may be filled out something like 
this, after vertical lines have been drawn 
dividing the space into convenient columns: 
across the top of the card (in order to have 
space for as many columns as possib!e) 
write title of the story, its length and the 
amount of postage required. First column 
(narrow) date sent; second column, name 
and address of publication to which it is 
submitted ; third column, nom de plume if 
one is used, fourth column, remarks. In 
this last column unless there is space for 
an additional column, record, among other 
things, whether or not.a letter to the editor 
accompanied the offering. 

The index commonest in use, perhaps, is 
the regular businesslike affair, 3x5 cards 
filed in a neat box or drawer with adjust- 
ments to suit the extent of the clientele. 
Or they may be arranged the same as the 
correspondence file cards, with no outlay 
except the cost of the cards which run about 
25 cents per 100. They are filed alpha- 
betically as to title and if the submissions 
overrun one card, the second card should 
be numbered 2 at the top and so on, but 
with the current card on top, and all fast- 
ened together with removable clip. 

With the Manuscript Submission file 
should go the Manuscript Sold file, which 
it is the ardent desire of every author’s 
heart to see full and running over. This 
arrangement is really a two-compartment 
file. Those in the Mails being separated 
from Those Sold by a substantial, upstand- 
ing, dividing cardboard of some description. 
As soon as a Manuscript in the Mails is 
sold, its card, with the proper pompous 
red ink notation as to sale marked thereon, 
is transferred to the Manuscript Sold com- 


partment. This should also note the price 
paid and whether on acceptance or on pub- 
lication and any other information desired. 
The careful notation of amount received 
here serves as a cash account, if a system 
of regular bookkeeping is not adhered to. 

Going a little further, the keeping of a 
file for work done sometimes proves valu- 
able not only in the matter of records but 
as an inspiration to do more and sell more 
work within a given period. This is a 
sort of comparative file to be made at the 
end of each month—a separate card for 
each month. Such record of progress to 
contain the following or similar informa- 
tion: 


Articles or stories written during the. 


month. 

Total number of words written during 
month. 

Total number of words sold during 
month. 

Total number of words published dur- 
ing month. 

Total amount of sales for month. 

Total coltections for month. 

At the end of the year these cards, assem- 
bied in a group, will constitute a continuous 
record of the year’s work and by compari- 
son with the cards of preceding years, the 
writer can check up on himself and see 
whether he is going forward, retrograding, 
or standing still. 

Equally as valuab!e as the index of manu- 
script submissions is an index of possible 
or probable markets. For the professional 
writer such a file is essential and even the 
occasional writer will do well to make a 
file of the potential group of periodicals to 
which he wishes to sell. And it does not 
matter whether the product to be offered 
for sale is a story, an article, a poem, a 
joke or a lowly “item,” the market file, 
kept up to date and easily accessible, will fill 
his need and help him along the way. 

In these days of progress when informa- 
tion concerning markets is so easily ob- 
tained, the card index on this subject can 
readily be kept up to date. The writers’ 
periodicals so generously give out helpful 
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information on the subject of market and 
editors’ needs that it is a simple matter to 
transfer same to the author’s information 
record. The different methods of keeping 
these files are many. Some authors clip 
bodily the items and paste them on the card 
by gumming one edge only, so that the clip- 
ping, securely fastened, can be raised, thus 
utilizing the space beneath for other mem- 
oranda. Others refer to the publication 
where the information is found by page and 
number. This method of looking up the 
information takes time, however, and is 
not to be recommended. 


An ordinary card index of markets may 
be kept somewhat as follows: 


Short Stories 7 
Beh Rok pt RR ese RR eae a Magazine 


Address 
Ee eR oe Oe se 
Length 
PRE vid pesos sangre cesienwestcesuues 
Acceptance or publication................. 
PONRNENE 66d non corey sie estGlsinn eases 
This market information card should 
further always contain the source of in- 
formation as to each particular market, 
whether from writers’ periodicals, personal 
correspondence, etc. It is important to 
make this notation here unless the publi- 
cation is a standard one about which there 
can be no question; for if trouble arises it 
often proves a life saver, if the author 
knows where the information regarding that 
particular market may be found. 

This market file should be in duplicate, 
one card filed alphabetically by the name of 
the magazine, the other card filed according 
to the type of material which the magazine 
buys ; the first file will have a card for every 
magazine to which the author hopes to sell. 
The second record will be divided into types 
of writing, i. e., short story markets, humor 
markets, article markets, poetry markets, 
etc., in the regular cardboard way, the sec- 
tion being designated thereon in bold let- 
ters. Nothing is more annoying than. to 
spend precious moments going through the 
poetry file to find a market for a story, or 
vice versa. Discontinuances, changes of ad- 
dress, editor, or editorial policy should be 
promptly and carefully noted on the proper 
cards. 


The filing of material for ready reference 
often proves a help in time of need. If the 
author had a mind like an omnibus, always 
room for one more, it might not be neces- 
sary to do this. He could sit back and en- 
joy his reading without thinking to him- 
self. “I must note that on my card index ;” 
“T must make a memorandum of that;” “I 
must cut that out and file it.” If, as some- 
times happens, he continues to read to the 
end of the article that interested him and 
fails to carry out his good intentions, he 
finds a vacuum in his mind on that particular 
subject when he comes to prepare his story. 
To avoid this the clipping must be done at 
once, or the notation made from it on the 
handy index card and filed away, for clip- 
pings might as well not be clipped as to be 
in hiding when wanted. 

The method of filing clippings may be 
chosen to suit the individual’s fancy. What- 
ever plan he may decide is best to insure his 
being able to locate a given item at a future 
time, is the one for him to follow. A little 
consideration will show the way and a very 
little outlay of time and money will provide 
the means. But if a well defined system of 
filing is carried out, the author is sure of 
his material when he needs it. As a sug- 
gestion, under S, for instance, appears 
“Short Stories.” Subhead “Title.” Under 
this he finds the catchy name which had 
caught his fancy. Turning to another sec- 
tion he finds under A “Article.” Subhead 
“Suggested Subjects,” and under this sev- 
eral possibilities, giving name and date of 
publication in which the material may be 
found. 

But the writer, in his efforts to be busi- 
nesslike in the matter of preparing and 
selling his wares, must not lose himself in 
the intricasies thereof. He must not be- 
come a slave to his filing system or allow 
his systematic index urge to overpower him. 
His main business in life is to write and 
submit to editors what he has written. The 
methods by which he does this are of sec- 
ondary importance. Therefore the ways 
and means indicated here are suggested as 
possible aids, some of which, at least, the 
writer may adopt and find helpful in saving 
his time for creative work. 





Anzia Yezierska: an Inspiration 


AN INTERVIEW 
By HENRY HARRISON 


ing. And that is how Anzia Yezierska 


Of course, you know Anzia Yezierska. 
You know her for the author of “Bread 
Givers,” the most recent of her books; for 
the author of “Salome of the Tenements,” 
“Children of Loneliness,’ “Hungry 
Hearts,” and many a short story. But do 
you know the bitter life of Anzia Yezierska? 
No? That is why I am making this more 
the story of Anzia Yezierska than the inter- 
view with her. For here is a career as in- 
spirational as any I can think of off-hand: 
a career that ought to stimulate the pens and 
pencils of more than one foreign member of 
the humble class. 

Anzia Yezierska has been a scrub-woman. 
She has been a tramper of the streets, 
searching for work—in vain. She came to 
America, a Russian Jewish immigrant, by 
way of steerage; became a household serv- 
ant; was fired; and finally became one of 
the most formidable novelists and short 
story writers in America. That’s a story 
for you! 

Anzia Yezierska is one of the hardest 
workers I have interviewed in a long time. 
I remember that the first time I spoke to 
her (a year or two ago) she was in a de- 
plorable mood. “I haven’t been able to get 
an idea for three days,” she said to me. 
Apparently, Miss Yezierska is absolutely 
dissatisfied unless she procures a new idea 
every twenty-four hours. 

And I remember that the second time I 
saw her (recently) she had been writing a 
letter of appreciation to a person who had 
done her a great favor. “How does this 
sound, Harrison?” she asked, and read the 
letter. “Very good,” I answered. Miss 
Yezierska’s daughter agreed with me. (If 
she hadn’t, I probably wouldn’t have taken 
her for a long walk on that night.) But 
the author herself was somehow dissatis- 
fied. She read the letter over several times, 
aloud. First she would read it as it stood; 
then revised; then as it stood, etc., until 
the entire procedure became quite exasperat- 
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works and writes. If her sentences do not 
reach perfection in her own eyes, she will 
do them all over, and over again. More 
than once she will throw away pages of ma- 
terial, simply because the writing on the 
papers does not appeal to her. As a matter 
of fact, Miss Yezierska does not care any 
more for her “Salome of the Tenements,” 
which shows her excellent taste. She is de- 
liberate, laborious, and painstaking. 

Madame Fate is a whimsical creature. At 
one time it ordained that Anzia Yezierska 
tramp the streets of San Francisco, and look 
fora job. Four years later Madame Fate had 
a change of heart; and Anzia Yezierska was 
found addressing an S. R. O. hall in the 
very city that had been so cold to her four 
years before! At one time Anzia Yezierska 
glided into the employment entrance of the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York, and 
was refused a job as dish-washer, and even 
as scrub-woman. Two years later she was 
the guest of honor at a literary banquet held 
in the very same hotel! And once upon a 
time she sewed buttons in a basement sweat- 
shop, from which she was discharged, and 
was obliged to walk the streets, hungry and 
penniless. Evidently, Miss Yezierska was 
never a very successful scrub-woman, 
household servant, or button-sewer. Oh 
well, writing novels isn’t so bad, anyway. 
And, by the bye, Anzia once had to change 
the unhappy ending of a short story to the 
obvious happy one in order to sell it to a 
certain magazine, whose check came in (you 
know the phrase) the nick of time. And 
now Anzia Yezierska has had two of her 
works done in motion pictures ; she has been 
included in O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories,” 
and she has tasted the sweets of acclama- 
tion. 

Anzia Yezierska is by no means ashamed 
to talk of her early experiences in life. 
“They have served as a background,” she 
told me. “Everything I have written has 
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come out of that life.’ And her stories 
vouch for that. Miss Yezierska writes of New 
York’s great East Side, wherein she has 
lived, worked, and studied. Which reminds 
me of the ambition of the adolescent author 
who would write masterpieces about Chi- 
nese life, but who wondered how he could 
do so, since he had been living all his life 
in New Orleans. 

Speaking of her authorship, Miss Yezier- 
ska spoke briefly: “I grind away at the 
language. Writing to me is the hardest 
work in the world. It’s all inspiration. I 
write out of chaos and confusion. I have 
no set plan. All the fire in me would burn 
out if I were to know what I was going to 
do in advance. I’d cool down . . . and I 
wouldn’t be able to write.” And to quote 
Miss Yezierska from an article of hers in 
which she describes her initiation into the 
realm of literature: “Why is it that so many 
of the educated, with nothing to say, know 
how to say that nothing with such an easy 
flow of words, while I, with something so 
aching to be said, can say nothing?” 

And there you have Anzia Yezierska. 
I have said that she is deliberate, laborious, 
and painstaking. She is also impetuous, im- 
patient, full of the fire of life and youth; 
and imbued with that grande passion to 
write, to produce, to create. She is incon- 
stancy itself. But she is a woman! 

“I was educated in the school of hard 
knocks,” went on Miss Yezierska, “and it’s 
the best education in the world, better than 
books and colleges. I picked up the lan- 
guage here and there . . . You want to 
know my ambition? It’s simply to be able 
to write without difficulty. No, I haven’t 
any favorite sports. I haven’t had the time 
to learn any. I’m sorry . My hobby, 
of course, is writing.” My God, what a 
hobby! 

You may be sure that success has not 
turned Anzia Yezierska’s head. In fact, 
she doesn’t consider herself successful. 
There is always more work for her to do. 
Which reminds me that when I last saw 
this noted author, and mentioned “Bread 
Givers,” she said: “So they thought that I 
was played out! I guess this book has 
changed their mind. And I’m writing an- 


other ‘novel now, too.” Oh no, Anzia 
Yezierska is by no means played out. Sure- 
ly, the East Side ought to be able to fur- 
nish sufficient material to an author to last 
a life-time. 

“T meet plain people,” she told me. “And 
I agree with you that they’re the salt of 
the earth. Most literary people work alone. 
They start that way, anyway. Sincerity? 
Well, you must be sincere. The greatest 
writers have been those whose sincerity 
controlled their pens. And let me say this 
about ignorant people,” and I allowed An- 
zia Yezierska to say it, and say it she did, 
deliberately, too: “Ignorant people have a 
much richer language and a more intense 
expression than educated people, because 
educated people use conventional, handed- 
down phrases that have no vitality ; and the 
ignorant create their own phrases.” 

Miss Yezierska requested that I quote 
from an article of hers. Idoso: “Writing 
to me is a confession—not a profession. I 
can never touch the surfaces of things. I 
can write only from the depths. I feel 
myself always under the aching weight of 
my thoughts. And words are luring lights 
that beckon to me through the thick mist 
of vague dumb thoughts that hang over me 
and press down on me. I am so in love 
with the changing lights and shades of 
words that I almost hate their power over 
me, as you hate the tyranny of the people 
you love too much. I almost hate writing, 
because I love so passionately to express the 
innermost and outermost of my thoughts 
and feelings. And the words I write are 
never what I started out to express, but 
what come out of my desire for expression.” 

May I quote more? Very well: “I had 
discovered that beauty was anywhere 
a person tries to think out his thoughts. 
Beauty was no less in the dark basement 
of a sweat-shop than in the sunny, spacious 
hall of a palace. So that I, buried alive in 
the killing blackness of poverty, could wrest 
the beauty of reality out of my experiences 
no less than the princess who had the chance 
to live and love, and whose only worry was 
which of her adorers she should choose for 
a husband. 

“T did not at first think as clearly as I 
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write it now. In fact, I did not think then 
at all. I only felt. And it gave me a cer- 
tain power over the things that weighed 
over me, merely saying out on paper what I 
felt about them. 

“As a writer, the experience of forcing 
my way from the bottomest bottom gave me 
the knowledge of the poor that no well- 
born writer could possibly have. 

“T am thinking, for instance, of Victor 
Hugo, and his immortal book “Les Miser- 
ables.” It’s great literature, but it isn’t 
the dirt and the blood of the poor that I 
saw and that forced me to write. Or take the 
American, Jack London. When he wrote 
about tramps he roused the sense of reality 
in his readers, because he had been a tramp. 
But later, when he tried to make stories 
of the great unwashed of the cities—again 
this was only literature.” 

I’m sure you’d like to know what Anzia 
Yezierska thinks of various things. Her 
favorite books are “Lummox” by Fanny 
Hurst, and “So Big” by Edna Ferber, the 
latter one of the greatest she has ever read. 
But Anzia Yezierska reads very little. She 
spends her time in writing, writing, writing. 
She insists that women know women better 
than men (as far as literature is concerned), 
and that “women never know men.” Well, 
well! And Anzia Yezierska even went so 
far as to utter the fact that every novel con- 
tains something of the novelist, making that 
observation only after I had referred sig- 
nificantly to “Salome of the Tenements.” 

“The secret of success lies in your keep- 
ing at it,” she declared. “You've got to 
hammer away for all you’re worth. And 
always give something that is wanted, some- 
thing new and fresh. But keep right at it. 
Cut out everything else in life. Art is a 
jealous mistress, and you must bow to her 
only. And if you feel that it’s in you, keep 
at it till your last breath. The real begin- 
ning is when you have faith in yourself. 
And with faith you can succeed. There is 
a kind of humility in faith. But don’t give 


up.” 
And Anzia Yezierska speaks from per- 
sonal experience. She has received no few 


rejection slips herself. “But my stories had 


no plots,” she added. “I found out that 
that was the conventional thing to do— 
write with a plot. My stories had no be- 
ginning, no ending. They were like life 
itself—they began nowhere, and they ended 
nowhere. For eight years I’ve been writ- 
ing, and slowly, and slowly . . .” 

But does it not seem to you that Anzia 
Yezierska has reached the heights pretty 
quickly ? 





THE MAN WHO REJECTED 
KIPLING’S STORY 


Francis L. H. Noble, who was in 1889 
the young cub editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, was the first American to be 
offered one of Rudyard Kipling’s stories 
when Kipling landed in San Francisco, and 
he turned it down because it had some broad 
exaggerations that did not seem plausible. 
But the story of his spurning fame as it 
stood on his doormat that morning has pur- 
sued him through the years. Every time 
a group of newspaper men gets together 
someone is sure to tell about the fresh young 
editor who turned down Rudyard Kipling’s 
story. 

Mr. Noble tells in the New York World 
how he met Kipling, a silent young man, in 
the Bohemian Club without recognizing him 
as the author who had submitted the copy. 
Several weeks later Kipling, on leaving San 
Francisco, presented the Bohemian Club 
with a little autographed volume. It was 
the Indian edition of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” 

“Thus,” says Noble, “I first learned that 
the man I had talked with so many times 
in the clubrooms in the small hours of the 
morning, and the man whose ‘copy’ I had 
editorially refused, were one and the same, 
and that his name was Rudyard Kipling. 

“I opened the book and began to read. 
The rising sun peeped in at the windows 
before I finished the last story. I went 
slowly out of the vacant club into the de- 
serted street. Then, and not till then, I 
knew. I knew. I knew.”—Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
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Recognizing News That Will Sell 


By A. NORMAN GAGE 


Newswriting will always offer a profit- 
able field for young writers because, in ad- 
dition to furnishing them valuable train- 
ing, both in the gathering of material and in 
the writing of it, it offers a chance to add 
a neat, regular sum to their monthly earn- 
ings. Furthermore, news, by virtue of its 
omniscient quality, is ever available and is 
always challenging a ready pen or type- 
writer to record it. 

News, if only you can recognize it as 
such, will follow you everywhere. It is 
always happening and for those who can 
see, write and get it to a market with the 
speed which it demands, it is just like a 
sprinkling of quarters, 


find an opening in the sphere of jour- 
nalism. 

Of these five elements, the young writer 
whom it is my intention to interest, need 
specialize only on the development of two. 
It is my firm conviction that no one should 
attempt a literary career without an inter- 
est in human nature, a keenness of percep- 
tion and a driving ambition. Curiosity and 
a respect for truth are not so vitally essen- 
tial in the fiction field. 

Curiosity, as it applies to newswriters, 
consists of a desire to learn all the facts 
concerning an incident or personage. It 
must not be confused with the useless, 

troublesome form of pry- 





half-dollars and_ dollars, 


ing which is characterized 


lying about ready to be 
picked up by a_ keen- 
sighted seeker. 

In this series of articles 
I propose to set forth a 
number of useful “tips” on 
recognizing, preparing and 


HE writer of this invalu- 

able series of three articles 
is an authority, because of his 
years of experience in the 
newspaper field. He served 
in various capacities: that of 
reporter, sports editor, city 
editor, etc. 


as “idle curiosity.” The 
reporter’s curiosityis born 
of a desire to obtain 
knowledge and transmit 
it to the readers of the 
newspaper by which he is 
employed. If the policy 








of the newspaper is a 





selling news. The articles 
are intended, not so much 
for those who intend seeking positions on 
newspaper staffs, but rather for the large 
class of young writers who are eager to 
keep their income at the highest mark while 
developing talents for fiction or magazine 
writing. 

For this class of news writers, as well 
as for regularly employed reporters, the 
prime essential of success is an ability to 
see news. Once the writer has developed 
this art he has made the biggest step toward 
capitalizing on current happenings. 

There is, as a matter of fact, no trick 
about recognizing news when you see it. 
The best reporter is merely someone with a 
well developed curiosity, a genuine respect 
for truth, an interest in human nature in its 
myriad forms and a keen perception. When 
these qualities occur in true proportion 
along with a real, live ambition, you have 
a star reporter and a man who can always 


good one, his work is 
more of a constructive nature while that 
of the idly curious is invariably useless or of 
a destructive kind. 

The fifth element, a wholehearted respect 
for truth, is absolutely necessary if the 
writer wishes to sell his news to a steady, 
receptive market. You may sell an editor 
an incorrect news story once but, after he 
has received the inevitable complaints re- 
garding the accuracy of the story, he will 
ignore your subsequent offerings if he is 
a good editor and wishes to retain his po- 
sition. 

By developing the qualities indicated 
above, the writer equips himself perfectly 
for the purpose of being able to see news 
when it happens. If you have these traits, 
you will need only to keep in touch with 
typical newspapers to see what they are 
using, especially under the by-lines of 
“Special to ” for this is the type of 
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service of which your dispatches will be a 
part. This phase of the matter, however, 
will be dealt with in a subsequent article 
whereas the present one is intended to in- 
dicate the nature of the news you will have 
for sale. 

News, after all, has a universal interest— 
real news, that is. Of course the great vol- 
ume of strictly local news has no market 
outside the community in which it occurs 
and is not worth bothering with unless the 
writer is able to arrange with a local news- 
paper to use and buy this neighborhood 
news. 

An incident which supports my conten- 
tion that real news has a universal appeal, 
is still fresh in my mind and will probably 
be recalled by many readers. It was cov- 
ered by an Associated Press dispatch out of 
Mulhouse, Alsace-Loraine, France, and told 
how a frightened rabbit had turned the 
tables on a hunter and wounded him with 
his own gun. The man in the case had laid 
his gun on the ground while taking one 
rabbit out of a trap when a second bunny, 
rushing out of the thicket, accidentally 
sprang the trigger of the gun which was so 
aimed that the hunter received the full 
charge in his back. 

This is a splendid example of news, for 
rabbits are not accustomed to shoot hunt- 
ers. The converse is true and common, 
however, and consequently is not news un- 
less it furnishes an item in local hunting 
news columns. We played the Mulhouse 
dispatch up in a first page box and I noticed 
that several metropolitan newspapers hon- 
ored it with the same distinguished treat- 
ment. 

Since rabbits shoot hunters only about 
once in an age, this news story is recounted 
here only to indicate the general type of 
story which can be readily marketed by the 
free-lance news writer. Any unusual inci- 
dent is “meat” for the class to whom this 
series is addressed. 

In this day and age, anything can happen 
and you have as good a chance as anyone 
of being in the vicinity when it does. A 
bug flying in the eye of a driver may cause 
a fatal accident; a horseshoe on a rail may 
wreck a train; a chicken bone lodged in the 


throat may prove fatal to a prominent man; 
a father in prison may hear the Santa Claus 
letter of his son “picked up” by the jail 
radio; men may risk their lives to rescue 
worthless, stray dogs—these and innumer- 
able similar incidents occur and can be sold 
to metropolitan papers, for each of these 
things did happen and I have profited by 
their sale outside my own community. 

This type of news story depends upon 
the unusual nature of the happening itself ; 
the name of the person involved is of only 
secondary presence although it serves to 
add value and give credence to the story. 
It differs from the kind of story which gains 
its interest from the state-wide reputation 
of the principal character. 

But both types are news stories and have 
a ready market awaiting them. How to 
get these and other varieties of stories to 
the market will be explained in subsequent 
articles. 





HAD NO DINNER COAT 


There is nothing Harold MacGrath loves 
to do better than to tell a good story on 
himself. Walking down the street in his 
home town of Syracuse the other day, he 
pointed out to his companion a man who 
was just getting into an automobile. In 
their younger days, this man, MacGrath 
said, was not always so prosperous as he 
might have been and he developed rather 
an irritating habit of borrowing the author’s 
dinner coat on occasion. Finally this man 
was married, but MacGrath was not sent 
an invitation to the wedding. Someone 
rather chided the man for his oversight and 
said that he thought MacGrath and he were 
very good friends. 

“Of course, we are,” replied the man. 
“But I know for a fact that Harold hasn’t 
got a dinner coat.” 

This was quite true because the bride- 
groom had borrowed MacGrath’s soup and 
fish for the happy occasion—Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 





THE FOUNDATION of business is confi- 
dence, which springs from integrity, fair 
dealing, efficient service, and mutual benefit. 











Snapshots as an Investment 
By RICHARD S. BOND 


March is “snapshot month.” So is April. 
So are May, June, July, August, September 
and October—only more so. Incidentally, 
November, December, January and Febru- 
ary are also “snapshot months.” 

Avoiding redundancy and speaking meta- 
phorically, “Money flies to the writer from 
snapshots taken at any time of the year. 
I know this from experience. Although 
I have, like most writers, received the 
proverbial bushel basket of rejection slips, 
I cannot recall a single story of mine that 
has been submitted with my own snapshots 
as illustrations, that has not landed. 

No! I did not say “Landed on the first 
throw.” They do come back, but ultimately 
they all appear. For this reason, a vacation 
trip taken without a little camera is one upon 
which I voluntarily inflict a decided unnec- 
essary overhead expense. Every day I will 
come across something that should be pho- 
tographed, and as a consequence, every 
day I will be losing good money. 

Last year I took a twelve-day trip in my 
humble flivver. Foolishly, I took only three 
dozen snapshots—yet I have already sold 
two stories, which will pay me many, many 
times for my time and labor. 

“Elizabeth Interviews Nature” is a three- 
thousand-word story which was accepted by 
a good outdoor publication, together with 
five of the snapshots. “The Appetite of a 
Creek” was accepted by another editor— 
largely because I had taken a photo or two 
of the sandstone rocks into which this turbu- 
lent little creek had eaten. 

The three-thousand-word story was illus- 
trated by simple little photographs taken as 
I guided Elizabeth through Pennsylvania 
and the New England States. Whenever 
there was a chance to snap something of 
peculiar interest, I did it. As an example, 
I found a rock up near the New Hampshire 
border, fitting'y labeled that so-and-so had 
been scalped there during Indian days. 
Posing my wife and boy, one on each side 
of this rock, diligently reading the epitaph, 


I snapped them—rock and all. As the en- 
tire epitaph could be read in the photograph, 
and as the figures were not staring at the 
camera, the photograph was perfectly nat- 
ural, of historical value, and of interest to 
the editor. Elizabeth herself, fitting!y be- 
decked in pennants from various cities and 
mountain ranges, warmed her way into Ye 
Editor’s good graces, in spite of the fact 
that the author had also been snapped. 

While spending a week-end in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, I took a walk with my son 
to view some of the havoc wrought by a 
mine cave or two. It would have been in- 
teresting merely to have SEEN this. For- 
tunately, I carried my camera with me, and 
took eight pictures of the mine caves. Five 
of these, together with a write-up, appeared 
in either Popular Science or Popular Me- 
chanics—I forget which. The article almost 
paid for my week-end expenses, including 
those of my family. 

These experiences may be duplicated by 
anyone who has a nose for news value, is 
able to take a creditable photograph, and 
can weave words into sentences that are not 
absolutely “impossible.” The photographs 
will carry a story into the “O. K.” c'ass, 
that would alone come back for re-address- 
ing, so that beginners especially, should 
illustrate their articles. 

“I don’t travel, and there is nothing 
around here of interest!” That is all bosh. 
There are interesting things everywhere— 
not interesting to you perhaps, but to those 
who live elsewhere. If interesting natural 
objects become exhausted, or you tire in 
your search for them, MAKE something of 
interest. Sitting here at a desk in a city 
office and visualizing a writer on a farm in 
Maine, may I suggest half a dozen photo- 
graphs that could easily be sold this winter 
provided they were accompanied by inter- 
esting little articles: 

1. “Winter Sports for Poultry,” depict- 
ing a flock of hens endeavoring to nego- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Wider Field 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In a recent article in the WriTer’s DicEst 
I made mention of the fact that we have a 
good many publications that use something 
beside fiction. And I stated further that 
these publications often find it more difficu't 
to fill their non-fiction needs than to secure 
an abundance of good fiction stories. 

This has led some of my correspondents 
to ask for more definite information along 
the above line. 

My reference was mainly to the need of 
articles for standard magazines. But most 
of my correspondents apparently want in- 
formation about the writing of feature ar- 
ticles for various classes of publications, 
so that they may supp'ement their fiction 
work with “hack work” of sorts that will 
bring some remuneration while establish- 
ing connections for fiction. 

Without doubt the field for feature ar- 
ticles is very wide indeed and one that may 
be cultivated with some success by almost 
anyone who can write good clear English, 
give definite descriptions of what he sees 
or hears or knows, and who has the ability 
to discover new things, or things about 
which the public is not usually well in- 
formed. 

I have been asked to define the phrase, 
“feature article”. This is pretty nearly im- 
possible, as the range that may be covered 
under this head is of the widest. But per- 
haps a few suggestions will be helpful. 

It always is interesting to know how a 
great city is fed. It has been said that 
New York City would consume all the 
edible supplies at any time available upon 
the island itself, within twenty-four hours. 
Were it not for the constant stream of sup- 
plies coming in by rail and ship and ferry, 
it would take but a little time to reduce 
the millions of people to starvation. 

An article upon the milk supply of such 
a city, beginning at the source of supply— 
the dairies—then showing the trains each 
morning converging toward the city from 
points hundreds of miles away, the receiv- 
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ing, handling, and distribution of the prod- 
uct would be a feature article of informa- 
tion, and one of interest to both city and 
country readers. ‘ 

Along the same line would be an article 
upon the early vegetab!e supply coming to 
the city markets from the farms and gar- 
dens of the south; and the scenes upon the 
gardens themselves, the source of produc- 
tion, where hundreds of acres are devoted 
to the growing of a single crop. 

The fruit farms of the Pacific Coast have 
been “written up” time and again, but there 
is always a new point of view for one who 
has the seeing eye. In connection with these 
there is always a human interest element, 
the flocking of the fruit pickers to the 
farms at the time of the harvest. 

Without going into detail I will give 
briefly a further list of suggestions which 
lend themselves to the writing of the fea- 
ture article in various forms. But first I 
may state broadly that everything in the 
material world may be used as bases. Such 
are scientific experiments and developments, 
and the human interest stories connected 
with the life and accomplishments of great 
scientists. Under such general heading 
would come the radio, wireless telegraphy, 
liquid air, the X-ray, etc. 

Inventions, statistics, progress in every 
line of human endeavor, travel, exploration, 
society, are other topics about which fea- 
ture articles may be written endlessly. 

Unusual or little known monuments, 
buildings, bridges, paintings, natural won- 
ders, or even freaks may be used. With 
such, illustrations are of the first impor- 
tance, and in fact the illustrations for any 
feature article should be considered as ser- 
iously as the text itself. Good illustrations 
sometimes sell a feature article that would 
not be acceptable for the text alone. 


Personality stories have grown in favor 
with many magazines of late years, and 
these may be told regarding travelers, in- 
ventors, engineers, actors, statesmen, etc.; 
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and it should be kept in mind that feminine 
personality stories are in equal demand with 
those regarding men. If a woman does 
some unusual thing, writes a remarkable 
book, travels in unexp‘ored territory, has 
unusual adventures, reaches the top in some 
profession or business, there is a maga- 
zine or newspaper somewhere that will be 
glad to know about it. New material for 
feature articles occurs all the time and 
everywhere in travel. Among such are 
methods of coaling ships, loading a fruit 
vessel with bananas in the tropics, bring- 
ing home wild animals captured for mu- 
seums or zoological gardens, scenes in 
strange ports, etc. 

A rather unusual sort of feature article 
came to my notice some years ago when I 
was editing a nationatly known il‘ustrated 
magazine. It was at the time of the great 
Messina (Italy) earthquake. About ten 
o’clock on the morning that the New York 
papers announced the great calamity, a gen- 
tleman called at my office and asked if I 
would like an itlustrated article on Messina 
and the earthquake. I was a bit skeptical 
about getting anything good so immediately 
after the catastrophe, but upon investiga- 
tion I found that my caller had just returned 
from Italy, that he had portfolio of most 
excellent sketches of Messina, and that he 
had resided there a sufficient time to give 
him a very accurate knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the territory affected by the earth- 
quake. And in connection with the tele- 
graphic reports, he had developed an ex- 
celient and informative article which, ac- 
companied as it was by original illustra- 
tions of Messina immediately preceding the 
debacle, proved of great interest and value. 
This is an il‘ustration of timeliness in fea- 
ture articles. 

* * * 


Now to another theme: Last night I 
went to a play. For nearly three hours I, 
with some two thousand others, listened 
entranced to a play of most appealing qual- 
ity, in which was no salacious line, no sug- 
gestive moment. Two thousand people left 
the theater satisfied, and with the pleasur- 
able feeling of having received at least their 


money’s worth. There was nothing in the 
entire play to leave a bitter taste in the 
mouth. 

I could not help thinking that some of 
our popular writers might do well to emu- 
late the spirit of that play. If you take 
eighteen out of a score of modern novels, 
it will be found that their motifs lie largely 
in the baser passions of humanity. Sex 
and sophistication are the keynotes. A 
novel that is who'esome from start to finish, 
as was this play, is exceptional. 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether producers are warranted in charg- 
ing as much for a seat at a play as publish- 
ers charge for the average novel. As a 
rule the verdict is that the charge for the 
play should be less. Possibly one reason for 
this verdict is that the majority of those 
who write upon the question are more in- 
terested in the sa'e of books than in the 
production of plays. But be that as it may 
be, here was the question answered for me, 
in this particular instance. The play was 
better worth three dollars (not forgetting 
the tax of thirty cents additional) than the 
average novel is worth two dollars. It 
has been claimed that the pleasure one gets 
from witnessing a p!ay is evanescent; that 
it does not remain with one as does the 
book. This is an opinion to which I can 
hardly subscribe, for many plays that I 
have witnessed in my life present pictures 
more vivid and more real than those im- 
pressed upon my mind from the reading of 
books. 

Now what I am trying to get at by this 
is that if writers and publishers wou'd con- 
spire together to give the public novels that 
are clean, appealing, those that awaken the 
best emotions, that are humanitarian, would 
they not be in better case than they are 
today with their many Freudian imitations, 
pictures of sordid lives, of emotionally over- 
wrought and oversexed individuals ? 

However much the present output of our 
presses may dispute this idea, it is true 
that wholesome fiction is liked by a very 
great majority of readers, and perhaps if 
publishers would give them just the right 
things the play would become a less serious 
rival to the book-seller. 








The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Petry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
CHOOSING A STANZA FORM 


(Note: This article is written in response to letters received asking advice on this subject. Poets 
who feel that the quatrain is inadequate for the embodiment of their ideas sometimes have difficulty in 
getting away fromthat form. The article attempts to show the way to obtain the desired variety. T.K.) 


The prevailing tendency of English verse 
for three centuries has been toward the 
iambic meter and the quatrain stanza. So 
comp'etely is this statement true, that we 
might safely venture to assert that more 
than half of the rhymed verse in the lan- 
guage comes within the mentioned classi- 
fication. Writers often object to writing 
in couplets because they consider the form 
too simp!e for the idea to be expressed, and 
yet they stick—many of them, at least— 
to a form almost as simple. Why? 

The truth is that in many cases writers 
use iambic quatrains; not because of any 
appropriateness in the form, but merely be- 
cause it is easier to write. lJambic verse 
is nearer to the rhythms of conversation 
than any other; the quatrain is almost the 
simplest form to write because it requires 
little resourcefulness on the part of the 
writer. 

“Why,” we might ask the present-day 
poet—“Why invite comparisons by putting 
your work into a form already containing 
a great body of distinguished verse, when 
other forms are available?’ His answer is 
likely to be, “Because I do not know how 
to do anything else.” 


Suppose we look at a few classical quat- 
rains, and try—with profuse apologies to 
their originators—to turn them into other 
forms. And since all we are trying to do 
is to discover a method or technique, let us 
proceed with the distinct understanding that 
our paraphrases are not to be literature, but 
merely verse of a fair degree of adequacy. 

With that understanding in mind, sup- 
pose we consider the opening stanza of 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” : 
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Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 
Our problem is how to turn this quatrain 
into something that Tennyson would never 
recognize as his own, and yet to do no essen- 
tial violence to his idea. We might, for 
example, try first, to turn it into triple 
rhythms. A moment’s reflection suggests a 
synonym for the first word; an equivalent 
that fortunately for us, has three syllab!es. 
And this one word will determine our 
rhythm. So we write the first line, with- 
out bothering ourselves about rhyme at all, 
but merely trying to be true to our new 
rhythm. 
Powerful Son of the Father above us. 


The line thus becomes four dactyls with an 
omitted syllable in the terminal foot. Since 
we need not immediately bother about 
rhyme, let us go ahead for another line. 
Known to our hearts by a faith above vision. 

Now rhyme presents itself as a pressing 
problem. Fortunately, we can think of 
rhymes, as soon as we observe one fact: 
these lines end on an unstressed syllable, 
so that we must have a feminine or two- 
syllable rhyme. The reason for this is sim- 
ple. Rhyme must begin with the last 
stressed vowel; everything after it must 
be identical—or nearly so—in sound. Now, 
with a little hesitation and the occasional 
scratching out of a word, we can proceed. 
We accept tentatively the first two rhyme 
words that pop into our heads and try to 
make the lines to come fit them. The first 
rhymes that occur to us are derision, and 


love us. Here is what we do with them: 
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Powerful son of the Father above us, 
Known to our hearts by a faith above vision, 
Though the world look on our faith with 
derision, 
We who have loved you, believe that you love 
us. 
Frightfully prosaic, all this explanation, but 
the actual process is sufficiently exciting an 
adventure so that we do not mind the me- 


chanical drudgery of fitting words together. 


While we have transformed this stanza 
so that few people would recognize it as 
Tennyson, we sti:] have our quatrain! How 
are we to be rid of it? Well, we might try 
to insert a couple of shorter lines some- 
where. On our second try, we achieve a 
slightly different line that omits both of 
the unstressed syllables from the terminal 
foot. Since the process of actual writing 
has been set forth above, we wi!l not bother 
to repeat it here, but will merely give the 
stanza as we write it: 

Blood of our blood, since our Father is one, 

Flesh of our flesh by a mystical tie, 

We have believed you, 
Embraced and received you! 

Though we have seen you not, faith is our sun, 

Showing us truth that the doubters deny. 
While we have achieved a musical quality 
almost entirely lacking in the original, we 
may have become too ornate to suit the idea. 
We might preserve simplicity and at the 
same time gain a more rapidly moving 
stanza by turning the stanza into trochees ; 
a comparatively simpte task: 

Son of God, our elder brother, 
We who have not seen thy face, 
Through our faith alone embrace 
Thee, whom we can not discover. 
In general, iambs become trochees by the 
simple omission of a syllable at the begin- 
ning of the line. We have not found it 
possible to follow this method in all these 
lines, but the process has been little more 
complicated or difficult. Yet we still have 
the quatrain. Addition of a line—any line 
and anywhere—will relieve this difficulty, 
but in order to do so, we find it necessary 
to recast the-entire stanza. Let us make 
the attempt: 
Son of God, immortal lover 
Of the fallen human race, 
We through faith alone discover— 


Though we have not seen thy face— 
And through faith alone embrace. — 


Much might be said against this stanza 
because of a lack of clearness; we might 
have to revise it here and there, but we will 
not take space to carry the experiment 
further. The point, I suspect, becomes 
clear. We have found that without doing 
great violence to the idea, the form may 
vary in rhythm, meter, length and number 
of lines, and in rhyme-scheme. Of course, 
each of these changes varies greatly the 
tone, the mood, the feeling, of the stanza. 
That is the important thing to remember. 


As I have said elsewhere in this series, we 
cannot make any very successful generali- 
zation about the mood expressed by any 
change in meter or stanza form. We can 
see, however, that some meters move 
faster, some more musica‘ly, and some more 
gravely than others. We can see that the 
use of a couplet at any point in a stanza 
gives the effect of emphasis without any 
actual repetition of words. Short lines are 
more delicate and more vocal (suggestive 
of song) than long ones with their graver 
rhythms, their more sober thought. 


All these facts should prove suggestive, 
rather than informing, to the poet casting 
about for a stanza form. By use of them, 
the poet may be able to experiment until 
he hits upon a form that satisfies him. In- 
deed, every successful stanza pattern is, 
in a sense, a happy accident. The poet tries 
a combination more or less haphazard—and 
if it does not suit him, he tries another, “till 
fit some fashion sit.” Probably Keats did 
it here: 

In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity; 
The north cannot undo them, 
With sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 
So far, we can see the poet’s mind work. 
First, he wrote a quatrain. Resolved to 
vary it, he added the three lines rhyming on 
one sound, and then added an unrhymed 
line that expressed what he wanted to say 
in concluding the stanza. Perhaps he was 
not conscious of the fact that the last line 
did not rhyme until it was on paper. Since 
he was too good an artisan to leave a last 
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line unrhymed, two alternatives faced him. 
The first—adding one or more lines to the 
stanza—he discarded, because he had said 
all he wanted to in the first stanza, and be- 
cause he saw after reading it over, that the 
pattern suited him and fitted his mood. 
Thus, he wrote two more stanzas after ex- 
actly the same pattern, making the last line 
of each rhyme with the terminal line of 
the first. What he actually produced, al- 
though he does not write it so, is a stanza of 
twenty-four lines. No reader, I suppose, 
sees it as such on first glance; yet one 
fairly sensitive to rhyme is sure to notice 
the rhyming of these three terminal lines, 
far apart though they are. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning produced an 
equally interesting effect in one of her most 
famous poems by linking together two 
couplets with two refrain lines ending, not 
merely with the same sound, but with the 
same word: 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 

Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddlirig with hoofs of a goat, 

And breaking the golden lilies afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river. 
These refrain lines—varied in wording in 
each stanza, but always ending with the 
same word-—render interesting what would 
be otherwise a perfectly commonplace form. 

One more experiment in changing a stanza 
form, this time, a quatrain by Locker- 
Lampson : 

Beating heart! we come again 
Where my love reposes; 
This is Mabel’s window pane; 
Sce what it discloses; 
These are Mabel’s roses. 
This time the change was so easy to make 
that we could not refrain from slipping in 
the italicized line even while we were copy- 
ing the original. The only change made to 
facilitate this addition, was the substitu- 
tion of a semicolon for a comma at the end 
of line three. 

Here again the transition to triple 
rhythms is easy. We may as well make it 
anapests this time just by way of variety— 
and suppose we throw in a new ending for 
good measure just to show that we can pro- 
vide a different order of rhyming: 


Beating heart! we have come once again 
To the place where my loved one reposes ; 
See her window with half-opened pane 
Showing dim on the darkness the stain 
Of crimson and cream petalled roses. 

One more example, and we are through. 
What I call the returning rhyme—since I 
never heard any name for it—offers an 
excellent way to tie lines into longer groups. 
The octave of the sonnet and the stanza of 
the ba!lade illustrate different phases of it. 
The latter is the one that I prefer 
ordinarily. When the poet has finished with 
the first four lines, he may, if he chooses, 
call it a quatrain and stop the stanza, or he 
may repeat the last rhyme sound in the next 
line and start off again, adding four more 
lines without breaking the continuity of the 
rhyme scheme. This is a very different 
device from printing two quatrains together 
and calling them an eight-line stanza—and 
a very much better one: 


Still as a lake that the wind, forsaking, 
Leaves to wander in lands unknown, 

In a silence drawn to the point of breaking, 
The trees wait silent and make no moan. 
Only a half-heard antiphone 

Comes like an echo of old renoun, 

Plaint of a loveliness overthrown; 

One after one the leaves drift down. 

The merits of this interlocking rhyme 
scheme in the procuring of musical effect 
are obvious. 

The examptes of this article come a long 

way from showing all the combinations pos- 
sible. These are just a few cited to show 


how the trick is turned. 





TO AN EDITOR 
By Ipa M. THomas 


You wish for something humorous, 
And so, my hair I wildly muss, 

And study till I find a theme 

That I am sure will be a scream. 

I waste a lot of precious time 

To write for you a funny rhyme; 

But when my darndest I have done, 
You find the thing devoid of fun, 

And though you’re far away from here, 
I actually feel your sneer. 

Despite the hours I on them spend, 

You sit on every joke I send. 

What’s that you say? You wouldn’t do it 
On one that had a point to it? 





The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


V. 


THE ANECDOTE 


Anecdotes and “stories” about famous peo- 
ple who are in the public eye, either alive or 
recently deceased, is a fruitful source of 
many a penny of pin money. We say 
“famous” people, because it is the impor- 
tance of the individual involved, either as 
news or human interest value, that gives 
the item value in the eyes of the editor. 

A scrap book is convenient for this pur- 
pose—a scrap book, alphabetically arranged, 
in which are kept newspaper and other 
items in which a celebrity appears as the 
subject of a joke or an anecdote, or in 
which he is made to tell his favorite funny 
story or anecdote. ; 

To supplement this, a good plan is to 
keep a sort of calendar of important dates, 
provided you do not want to trust your 
memory. Then when the Hon. Jonathan 
Doe, Secretary of State or something, say, 
is about due for his birthday, all you have to 
do is fetch out the anecdotes which you 
have collected about him and distribute 
them around, with an appropriate introduc- 
tion, to the editors who like this kind of 
thing. Or if he dies, which heaven for- 
bid, you have your morgue of material 
again to draw from. And if any of your 
material holds over you can use it again 
on the first anniversary of his death, or on 
what would have been his first birthday. 
Or on the anniversary of important events 
in which he figured, he can still be put to 
work for you. 

But supposing you have collected no 
anecdotes or jokes about him, and yet you 
are anxious to immortalize him. What 
then? Easy! Borrow a joke or something 
from somebody else; just turn to his fa- 
mous friend, Richard Roe, and pick out a 
nice “favorite story” or anecdote in which 
R. R. figured and just ascribe it to Doe. 

Or you can do this: draw from a mis- 


cellaneous file in which you put odds and 
ends of all kinds of stories and jokes with 
no pedigree, and use one of these. 

Such a miscellaneous file comes in handy 
in cases of people who suddenly spring into 
national fame by way of any particular 
route: political, financial, or what not. Ob- 
viously you will have no stories saved up 
about them, for they had failed to tell the 
world of their coming fame. But you have 
got the anecdote habit by this time, and a 
new name in the banner line on the front 
page is a challenge. You must sell some 
anecdotes about them, so you depend upon 
your miscellany and send some to the 
financial papers, if the new celebrity is a 
new financial coupster, and unless you have 
evidence that he is a heretic of some kind, 
send some appropriate ones to the religious 
weeklies, and others to this and that maga- 
zine or paper. 

The science of the business comes, of 
course, in knowing what anecdotes are so 
stale that no editor could conceivably buy 
them ; the art of the affair lies in improving 
upon the stories where you can (and you 
very frequently can by a deft touch), and 
sometimes in disguising a story that might 
fit a prize-fighter, say, so that it would 
adapt itself perfectly to a bishop—also in 
thoroughly renovating, so that it will pass 
as new, a story that has begun to show signs 
of wear around the buttonholes. 

A good source of such material are the 
stories and jokes that one comes across 
in out of the way places and through con- 
versation with people who do not write, 
but who attract such stories as by magnet. 
The Pullman smoking compartment, con- 
ventions of all kinds, lawyers, doctors, 
farmers and other workers—just about 
every contact you can make will bring out 
a few good stories for your collection, if 
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you are adept in getting people to talking 
and turning the conversation in the right 
channels. 

Do not, however, keep these very long, 
for somebody else may come along and pick 
them up. A good plan is this: as soon as 
you hear a good story look through your 
calendar and see if a famous somebody is 
not going to have a birthday in the fairly 
near future, or if some important anni- 
versary is not on its way with somebody. in 
the limelight that the anecdote would fit, 
and then put it to work. 

Care should always be taken that no 
anecdote is of such a nature as to cast 
reflection on the subjects you hang it on, 
either on his intelligence, his morals, his 
sense of humor, or his importance. Let the 
anecdote as you finish it be characterized 
by good feeling and fun; take plenty of 
time working it up and over to be the kind 
of thing that you would like to have a 
writing craftsman get into print about you 
if you were a celebrity. Everybody likes 
to be regarded as haying a sense of humor 
—the desire, as you and I know, being a 
pretty good sign that he has none! That, 
though, has nothing to do with our perfect 
willingness to obtige. 

Which brings up the question as to the 
attitude of the subject we choose toward 
the stories we ascribe to him. Really, there 
is no question at all, for no man who has 
reached the celebrity stage but would pay 
you money to get such things printed, pro- 
vided he knew how to get to you. The 
present writer has never known of a case 
where any resentment was shown at all. 
On the contrary, one writer who does a 
great deal of this work, so much so that 
it is a considerable factor in his income, 
sends clippings of his pub!tished anecdotes 
to the subjects of them—where they are told 
about the living, of course—and has re- 
ceived many courteous and kindly letters 
from the recipients. In one or two in- 
stances, we recall, the subjects suggested, 
in the most delicate manner possible, that 
it would be just as well if neither they nor 
the author shou!d disc!ose what a hoax 
had been perpetrated upon the public. It 
is all publicity for the celebrity, and when 


you recall that many of them hire profes- 
sional publicity men, it is quite clear that 
they are not going to go out after you with 
a gun. Rather the chances are that they 
will regard the anecdote as free pubticity 
and immediately will sit down and figure 
out what it was worth to them in terms of 
so many cents an agate line of advertising. 

Length? The length of your anecdotes 
will depend, for one thing, upon the humor 
value of the anecdote. One comes across 
anecdotes that are too long drawn out. They 
may have got past some editor who was not 
particular ; but if you wish to gain a reputa- 
tion with the editors for timely, nicely bal- 
anced stories of this nature, give to each 
anecdote just the length that will set off 
the point of the anecdote in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Again, length will depend to quite a 
degree upon the skill of the author—upon 
how cleverly he can pad out an anecdote 
and his introduction to the anecdote, in 
such a way as to make every line good for 
a laugh or two. In such a case length will 
not matter greatly. We have in mind one 
writer whose drolleries require a good deal 
of space to exhibit themselves in; from 
the very first word he begins to build up his 
foundation, carefully, deliberately, with 
plenty of chuckles and laughs, clear up to 
the end, where the whole bomb goes off 
hilariously when the “cracker” at the end 
is reached. His anecdotes run sometimes as 
long as five hundred words. Not everybody 
can achieve this degree of artistry, however. 
Nor is it necessary. Keep your anecdotes 
short (seldom beyond three hundred words, 
and one or two hundred words will be bet- 
ter), and be careful and timely in the 
“pegs” you pick out to hang them on, and 
you will learn how readily they sell, and 
what splendid fun they are to do. 





IT SOUNDED LIKE PRAISE 


HorreFrut Younc Poet (at Postoffice): “How 
much postage will this require? It’s one of my 
poems.” 

CLERK: “Two cents an ounce. That’s first-class 
stuff.” 

Port: “Oh! thank you. It’s so kind of you to 
say so!”—Ziff’s. 





The Literary Temperament 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


What is the literary temperament? What 
are the quatifications you must have if you 
are to write successful stories, novels, plays? 
It is possible that you, like very many 
others interested in the writer’s career, 
would like to know if you have sufficient 
fundamental qualifications to succeed, pro- 
viding you devote a reasonab‘e amount of 
time to study of the art and serving your 
apprenticeship. These are fair questions 
and I am going to attempt to answer them 
briefly. 

A complete answer to this latter ques- 
tion as to whether you have it in you to 
succeed at fiction is manifest!y not pos- 
sible without a thorough study of your in- 
dividual case, but you can yourself see “how 
the land lies” if you'll face some of the 
simple facts. The requirements for suc- 
cess in other professions, such as law and 
medicine, and even in the other arts, such 
as music and painting, are fairly well known 
and vocational guidance in taking up those 
careers is not difficult to obtain, but where 
is the Bureau of Vocational Guidance for 
Prospective Authors? None exists. One 
reason for this is that no one seems to un- 
derstand just what the literary genus homo 
is. 

“To read and write come by nature,” says 
Shakespeare. Blake, the poet, wrote that 
the truly inspired literary worker was able 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 
J. K. Huysmans, the well-known mystic 
realist, dec'ared that the writer was a per- 
son who could tell what he sees, feels and 
experiences. The successful author, as- 
serted Zola, is a writer who can work hard 
and wait twenty years, if necessary, for his 
reward. Flaubert had the same general 
idea: “The real literary artist must be able 
to sacrifice everything to his art.” 

In our own day we hear H. L. Mencken 

insisting that the distinguishing mark of a 


good writer is that he is a man who has 
something to say. John Erskine, professor 
of literature at Co!'umbia University, in- 
sists that a writer who hopes to produce 
“high art” must not write for money and 
must strive to emulate the literary ideals 
of the classical works of our language. 
This notion of the blighting effect of finan- 
cial rewards on literary art is exceedingly 
common among cultivated lovers of litera- 
ture. “No great work of art can be fash- 
ioned with a view to giving people what 
they want,” said a well-known Chicago pas- 
tor recently before an important teachers’ 
convention, adding, “The outstanding artists 
of the world have been marked by their 
fidelity to their own genius.” 

Elements of truth there are in all these 
pronouncements, of course, but none are 
very heipful. Even if we are sure that 
life will last the twenty years Zola recom- 
mends, where do we eat while waiting? So 
with Flaubert’s dictum. As for Mencken’s 
favorite formula: scientists there are, phi- 
losophers who have things to say that even 
Mencken would listen to, and none are fic- 
tion writers or are ever likely to be. Be- 
sides, some of the greatest: novelists seemed 
decidedly hard up for something to write 
about. Thomas Hardy, greatest living nov- 
elist in English, for instance, bought most 
of his plots. And Professor Erskine, speak- 
ing for most of the college teachers of Eng- 


lish and literature in this country when 


he says a writer should not work for money 
and shoud worship art—this is an academic 
ideal and little besides: the facts are that 
ninety per cent of all the works Professor 
Erskine would call “classical” were written 
chiefly for the money they would earn their 
writers. Visitors to Stratford-on-Avon are 
shown the lovely little garden estate called 
New Place which Shakespeare bought with 
money earned by his plays. Scott lifted 
mortgages with his novels. Dickens, not 
satisfied with the returns from his novels, 
lectured to fill out. Oliver Goldsmith wrote 
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his best poem, “The Deserted Village,” to 
pay for a funeral. The grim necessity for 
money to pay for board and drinks alone 
seems to have kept O. Henry at his desk 
grinding out his famous stories. And so it 
goes. The need of money seems to provide 
the incentive for most other things in life— 
why should literature be an exception ? 

Sentimental idealism as well as vague- 
ness seem, in fact, to characterize most of 
the recipes for literary talent attempted by 
teachers and critics. Typical of these is 
one to be found in Frederic Taber Cooper’s 
“The Craftsmanship of Writing,” “The In- 
born Talent,” he states, “is something dis- 
tinct from the material of our experience 
and the technical use we make of that mate- 
rial.” Amazing! Remove from the literary 
performance the substance, or ideas, of the 
narrative and the way the substance is used, 
and what is left? Nothing. Proof enough 
of this is to be found in Mr. Cooper’s “ele- 
ments” of the “Inborn Talent.” 


These elements, he says, are three in 
number. “First, the art of really seeing— 
the artist’s eye, which looks through and 
beyond the mere outward material aspect 
and sees the vision of some great; unpainted 
picture. Secondly, a fine instinct for the 
value of words, for finding within the limits 
of our spoken language, the precise word 
and phrase that will as nearly as possible 
convey a thought that is perhaps bigger or 
subtler than any spoken words. Lastly, the 
possession of ideas—ideas, big, vital, of the 
compelling sort that force themselves into 
written words, in the face of obstacles and 
disappointments and the inertia of public 
indifference. These things are the very 
essence of the creative spirit.” 

Such is a “literary” view of the producer 
of literature. The first and third point con- 
cern clearly the substance with which the 
writer works and the second, the “fine in- 
stinct,” concerns the technique or way of 
using them, thus indicating that talent is, 
contrary to Mr. Cooper’s first statement, 
very much a matter of the substance of life 
and the way of using it. As a guide to the 
would-be writer the prescription is use- 
less. Results are cited generally instead 
of causes; the writer, that is, is described 


in terms of the thing he produces: lovely 
pictures, apt words, vital ideas. But what 
is the nature of the animal that produces 
such effects? 

Psychology alone can help us here. A 
clinical study of the literary worker on 
the job is needed. Such a study has been 
made here in New York and a good deal 
new data, some of it quite startling, has been 
acquired. The data consists mostly of de- 
tailed life histories of student writers, to- 
gether with a large mass of writing on a 
wide variety of topics. As the years pass 
and some of the “cases” succeed and others 
fail, a re-examination of the facts of their 
personalities, mental, moral and physical, 
reveals some fairly definite facts. 

In the interest of brevity let me cite you 
the three most noticeable characteristics of 
successful writers as the psychological view 
reveals them. Always assuming a fair edu- 
cation, inc‘uding the ability to write correct 
English, it would seem that your chances 
for literary success are brightest if you — 

1. Need the money, 

2. Are not afraid of life, and 

3. Are strongly egotistical. 

Let the college professors and Chatauqua 
lecturers cry havoc—these are the “inside” 
facts! The chief difference between suc- 
cessful writers and fai‘ures has nothing 
whatever to do with “big visions,” a corner 
on fine words, or even knowledge in the 
organized sense, but has everything to do 
with the amount of work done. Mr. Cooper 
speaks of “compelling ideas” that over- 
come obstacles and public indifference. 
This is what he, lover of books, wishes 
were true. The fact here is that most 
writers work hard not because of their 
grand ideas but because they need the 
money and are fortunately endowed with 
what physiologists call a high “energy re- 
‘ease” ; they are people who get things done. 
The important thing here is not the com- 
mercial motive but the fact that the desire 
for money and what it will buy impells a 
degree of energy that would otherwise be 
wanting. 

3y not being afraid of life, I mean that 
they are people who live vitally, courage- 

(Continued on page 49) 


Writing for Very Small Children 
By T. C. ODONNELL 
Vil 


The writer of children’s things who does 
not now and then try his hand to verse 
for very small children misses an amount 
of p‘easure that is far out of proportion 
to the amount of time and effort involved. 
Done well, it is an achievement in sim- 
plicity, which always brings its own satis- 
factions. It is an adventure, too, in un- 
derstanding and sympathy with all that is 
tender and beautiful in the spirit of child- 
hood. 

For, a child poem is not contrived merely 
by writing about childhood subjects in sim- 
pie language, or even in simple language, 
but in the moods of adulthood. Nor is it 
achieved by a desire to impress a moral 
lesson, such as marred many of the school 
readers of an o'der day, and is still found 
in Sundayschool papers and such. It is 
rather an expression of the childhood that 
remains in the heart of everybody who has 
grown up with a healthy and normal out- 
look upon life. 

The best work will be done, too, by those 
who have a reading background of chil- 
dren’s verse in English. In bulk, this lit- 
erature, until the last half century, has not 
been considerable, but it is important. 
Writers during the eighteenth century left 
a number of “Gar!ands” and “Flower 
Baskets” and other volumes of verse that 
have a delightful spontaneity and simplicity, 
strangely in contrast with the artificial 
poetry which was turned out by the other 
writers of the same period. This period 
that gave us such charming things as— 

The north Wind doth blow 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then? 
Poor thing! 

He'll sit in a barn 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 

Here is the very spirit of Stevenson and 
Eugene Field of our recent day. Cows 
meander through these volumes, very fre- 


quently, in the whimsical moods of Edmund 
Vance Cooke’s moo-cow-moo’s, as— 
Thank you, pretty cow that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread. 

No more pleasant task can be set any- 
body than that of cultivating such a back- 
ground, and to carry the business on 
through to inc!ude the present day writers— 
absorbing the work of Edward Lear, Lewis 
Carroll, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Eu- 
gene Field, and on down to writers like 
Burgess Johnson, Edward Vance Cooke 
and A. A. Milne. 

Material lies about us everywhere. Your 
child, in its gay prattle, will, if you listen 
with mental note-book wide open, give you 
ideas enough to keep you busy. Most of 
us would dislike to confess how much we 
rely on our children for ideas. My own 
little miss who at the photographer’s scorned 
the “birdie,” being used to canaries in our 
own home. An idea that promptly ap- 
peared in a magazine as— 


AT THE PICTURE MAN’S 


by mamma takes me to the picture man’s, 
To have my photo made, he fetches out 
A bird an’ says, “Look pleasant, please!’’—as 
though 
A bird is anything to be pleasant bout. 


When 4 wae pictures of the kids, you bet I'll 


Some on that’s what I will, ’cause these 
Will make them smile so hard I’ll have to say, 
“Now, then, don’t look so ter’bly pleasant, 
please!” 


Walking along the park lagoon one day 
she was much struck by a tree’s shadow, 
which was presently set in motion by in- 
rolling waves from a passing motor boat. 
She said that was such a wonderful place 
for a shadow to live, to be played with all 
day by the waves, which appeared as— 


IF I— 
I think that if I were a tree 
I would like to grow down by the sea. 
My shadow could then all the da 
On the waves and the tides dance and play 
With the spray— 


And have, if it wanted to rest, 
The lovliest bed—just a nest 
With soft foamy billows ’neath me 
For pillows—if I were a tree 
y the sea 
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The new writer will do well to keep away 
from all ideas with a moral, that tell a 
story, or that involve long narrative. By 
“moral” we mean a poem whose obvious 
purpose is to convey a moral. A phrase 
can often be dropped into a poem that will 
plant a lesson in the little mind, such as 
kindness. This, though, must always be 
incidental to the main idea or thought of 
the poem. 

With so many kinds of ideas excluded the 
writer, then, will depend upon humor for 
his material—humor of a whimsical na- 
ture. Which is as it should be, for the 
small child is the family’s greatest humor- 
ist. Father, we know, will be inclined to 
dispute the title. The fact remains, though, 
that for expression of delightful whimsy, 
of the most delicate, “chuckly” kind, the 
very small child leads. And in apprecia- 
tion of whimsy from others, too, the child 
stands alone. It may not react so we'l to 
the more sophisticated stories and jokes 
that pass around the family circle—but try 
out your small child with a bit of sheer 
absurdity and utter nonsense and topsy- 
turviness, and you will be sure of an appre- 
ciative audience. 

In humor for the child, contrast plays an 
important part—as it does, in fact, in all 
humor. That is why elephants, for ex- 
ample, in impossible places for elephants 
to be, doing and saying impossible things, 
never fail to register an appeal. A poem a 
few years ago described a scene in which 
an elephant and a mouse exchanged voices, 
with the mouse trying to “bloom-bloom” 
and the elephant squeak-squeaking all 
through the poem. It was a charming ex- 
ample of humor, filled as it was with the 
most ‘amazing sounds, based on this prin- 
ciple of contrast. 

The grotesque is also constant source of 
joy to the child—grotesque objects and 
grotesque situations. Toads, solemn don- 
keys, turtles, strange creatures like the pelti- 
can, funny old men with long, white beards 
—all are objects of constant joy to children. 
Especially so if they are doing absurd or 
grotesque things,-.such as the perennially 
fascinating Humpty-Dumpty. 

Unusual sounds and combinations of 


sounds play their part, too, as in Rossiter 
Johnson’s “The Land of Noddy-Pod,” with 
each stanza ending in— 

To the Landy—andy—pandy 

Of Noddy—oddy—poddy, 


To the Landy—andy—pand 
Of Noddy—pod. 


It is a short distance, as every student 
of humor knows, from humor to pathos, 
and especially is this true in the child’s 
mind. Even in its laughter at the contem- 
plation of an absurd old toad is mixed a 
genuine sorrow at the fate that renders 
the creature guite so absurd. And here in 
this fact is to be found the everlasting ap- 
peal of Mother Goose, the child pitying 
poor Simple Simon, say, the while it is 
laughing at him. Here too is the appeal of 
Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and all those 
that have followed on. 

The mechanics of the juvenile poem is 
the same, of course, as in the adult poem, so 
far as meter, rhyming and stanza pattern 
are concerned. The subject matter, how- 
ever, is such as of itself to affect such mat- 
ters as kinds of meter and line lengths, 
which in turn wil affect stanza pattern. 
That is to say, the themes, being usually 
light and gay, wil call for a metrical ar- 
rangement in keeping. 

For this reason the iambic foot and the 
trochee play a less important part in chil- 
dren’s than in grown-up poetry. The ana- 
pests, used in “If I—,” for example, are nec- 
essary (though dactyls would have fitted 
the theme too) to carry through the feel- 
ing of the poem, bringing out as it does the 
rhythm of the wave movements. This effect 
is enhanced by the short line at the end 
of each stanza, completing in a sense the 
movement got under way by the preceding 
lines. It should be noted in this particular 
poem that each line begins with an iamb— 
used for the purpose of avoiding a monot- 
ony that might result from the use entirely 
of anapests. . Also the almost exclusive use 
of sing'e-syllable words enabled the full 
effect of the anapestic:: measure to be 
brought. out. 





“Is ‘there anything. at allyou’re'sure of ?” 
“I’m sure I-don’t know.” 
: : Notre’ Dame Juggter. 


Articles Popularizing the Law 
By LOUIS F. JORDAN 


The law has been popularized by such 
men as Arthur Train and Melville Davisson 
Post, it is true; but their efforts have been 
in the field of fiction rather than feature 
and article writing. 

When I first came to the bar as a prac- 
ticing attorney, little did I dream that an 
avenue wou!d open -whereby, in my spare 
time, I could earn money by the writing of 
articles popularizing the law. After several 
years of practice and as far back as 1918, 
I did turn to writing technical treatises on 
law subjects for my state law journal. But 
it took at least six years for me to realize 
that the general magazines wou!d be open 
to articles dealing with legal subjects, PRO- 
VIDED they were treated in a manner 
attractive to the public. 

What a wealth of material, the law 
affords. As I look upon the rows of law 
books lining the sides of my office wall, 
I sometimes say, “There is a fortune here 
for me, the writer, if I can but dig out 
enough themes which wi] strike the public. 
There is more here for me, the writer, than 
there is for me, the lawyer.” 

Quite often a subject is suggested by rea- 
son of my actual practice of the law, how- 
ever. It is hard to sit before a row of law 
books and invite the muses. I recall that 
an article I sold to Editor & Publisher for 
$25.00 was the result of a strenuous crim- 
inal case dealing with the subject of libel. I 
was prosecuting a young newspaper editor 
and this made me study the libel laws. Then 
came the thought, “Why not work up an 
article, while all of this research is fresh 
in my mind?” The newspaper profession 
would like to know, no doubt, something 
about libel. 

This was my first attempt outside of the 
professional law journal with an article on 
a.law subject. 

‘But, all of a lawyer’s time, especially in 
a.small. town is not consumed in trying 
interesting cases.. The city lawyer has a 
better time of it on this score; but after all, 


may he not be so consumed with his practice 
that the writing of articles would be out 
of the question? 

Then, first of all how are the subjects for 
articles suggested to the lawyer-writer? 
How are they suggested to any writer who 
has the same privilege to examine law 
treatises and case books? 

I will turn for the moment for a consecu- 
tive statement of my experience to discuss 
a recent feature article I sold the New York 
World. I had read in the newspapers about 
the case of Dr. Blazier who was charged 
with killing his imbecile daughter. The de- 
fense of the case, as outlined by press re- 
ports, swung around the theory that one was 
justified in taking a life so grotesque, so 
painful as that of the doctor’s daughter. 
The question was asked, “What is a hu- 
man being?” 

The thought immediately struck me that 
here was the making of an article. But 
let me be frank about this, for I had a 
double inspiration in the preparation of this 
article. I had read somewhere the graphic 
account of Dicken’s about the murderer. I 
had, before reading the Blazier case, already 
started an article dealing with the question 
of murder, giving the rules governing mur- 
der, etc. But the Blazier case I am sure 
furnished the one vital spark of timeliness 
and popular appeal that so!d my article. 
So I rewrote what I had first written and 
said that while preparing an article on mur- 
der, the Blazier case had occurred and made 
one ask, “What is murder. And What Is 
a Human Being.” Mr. Weitzenkorn, the 
Sunday editor, gave it just this heading 
and I was surprised to see the article in 
print on the editorial section’s first page 
not a week after sending it in. If I had 
waited longer the article would have failed, 
I am sure. It was a typical instance of 
popularizing the law. 

Writing articles popularizing the law_ is 
no different from writing other articles in 
many respects. It is moré convenient per- 
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haps, because it is not so hard to run down 
the law as it is to gather facts necessary 
for other articles. Most any community 
of any size has a law library. And all law 
libraries have the necessary facts to furnish 
the writer of this class of articles with any 
information he may desire. It is, however, 
no different in one vital respect, that of 
getting the inspiration to write, to discuss 
something of interest to the public. In 
fact, writing has thus far taught me that 
the hardest thing about article writing of 
any kind is to first get a subject to write 
about. 

I wrote not long ago an article for Motor, 
Camper and Tourist entitled, “Law and the 
Automobile.” The inspiration for this ar- 
ticle came about in a peculiar way. I was 
looking over a law journal at the advertise- 
ment of new law books. In the center of 
an advertisement of a new book on the law 
of automobiles I saw the picture of a traffic 
officer with his proverbial “Stop” and “Go” 
sign. Without even seeing the new book, 
I saw the value to a magazine dealing with 
motoring and camping, of an article treat- 
ing in a popular and understandable way, 
some of the decisions of courts in various 
states on the law applicable to use of streets 
and highways by motor vehicles. It wasn’t 
long before I had gone through my legal 
encyclopaedia and gathered enough extracts 
from the decisions of courts to make an 
article. The writing came easy. It was 
just telling in a matter of fact way the im- 
portant rules of law governing the motorist. 
The article will appear, no doubt, in an 
early issue of the magazine I have men- 
tioned. 

One night I sat down to read a favorite 
magazine and by chance turned first to the 
table of contents despite there was a story 
I particularly wanted to read. On this page 
I saw the word “Copyright”. This set me 
to thinking. The thought formed, “What 
protection has literary property anyhow.” 
Copyright had immediately suggested this 
thought, and this thought immediately sug- 
gested an article. 

Here is a case, however, where I went 
outside of my law office to gather material. 
The important thing to my mind, was to get 


first-hand information about our copyright 
law. The best place to procure such in- 
formation—the Register of Copyright at 
Washington. Well, for about two weeks I 
kept the mails hot writing Mr. Thorvald 
Solberg for brochures on copyright. Kind 
gentleman that he is, he sent me every con- 
ceivable brochure on the subject. Then I 
started in to write—but not until I had my 
facts. And in writing articles dealing with 
law subjects the acquisition of facts is as 
vital as in writing any other artic'e. Just 
before the new year*I sold the article, 
“What Protection Has Literary Property?” 
to the Jnland Printer. 

One more example of how themes are 
suggested. Several months ago I noticed an 
advertisement of a new publication by The 
Nation, This advertisement spoke of the 
fact that the work would be expressed in- 
stead of mailed. Also there was that about 
The Nation’s advertisement which led me 
to believe the pub‘ication would tend to gain 
access to the express office quicker than it 
would to the post office. Suddenly the idea 
struck me that an article dealing with “Ob- 
scene Matter in the Mail” might prove of 
some value to a magazine such as Editor 
and Publisher. Mr. Pew, of that journal, 
promptly took the script and gave it the 
original title. It took less than an after- 
noon’s research of the law governing the 
postal department to whip the material into 
proper form. 

Another thought occurs to me as I write 
about popularizing the law. You will ob- 
serve that I have mentioned two general 
publications, the New York World and Mo- 
tor, Camper and Tourist, and also, two trade 
organs, the Inland Printer and Editor and 
Publisher. This is to indicate that two great 
fields are open to the writer of law articles 
with a popular appeal. The general maga- 
zines will take them and the trade journals 
are always glad to get something along the 
law line for their readers. 

Endless possibilities open to the feature 
writer of law articles. It is an easy matter, 
or comparatively so, to search for subjects 
which will fit some trade organ. If Editor 
and Publisher and the Inland Printer want 
to hear about “Law of the Press,” “Obscene 
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Matter in the Mail” and the question of 
Copyright, then other trade papers will be 
glad to obtain something bearing on the 
legal aspects of subjects concerning the dif- 
ferent trades. 

The realm of law is as unlimited as the 
realm of things which touch us from a 
legal standpoint at every turn. The news- 
papers daily carry happenings which call 
for the feature writer’s deft pen to illu- 
minate in the Sunday Supp'ements and the 
popular magazines. Things are happening 
in the various trades; new legis!ation is be- 
ing passed, and the law fits so many cir- 
cumstances of daily life that the list is be- 
yond calculation. 


The happy medium, of course, comes in 
the writer’s ability to sense some popular 
subject that is capable of treatment from 
a legal standpoint. Not every subject will 
yield the hidden treasure. With a dry sub- 
ject such as the law, sufficient color must 
be weaved in the narrative to whet the ap- 
petite and reveal something that can be car- 
ried by the lay mind. The little experience 
I have had, however, teaches me that here 
is a field not generally worked, and as the 
supp!y is always equal to the demand, there 
is not much danger of the writing fraternity 
crowding any one out in the contest for sell- 
ing articles which popularize the law. 





Now, What Does 7hat Meanr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 


IV 


Onamatopoeia: Primarily a word that 
in its sound suggests or describes the word’s 
meaning or sense. “Bang,” “clang,” “mur- 
mur,” “flash,” “snap,” “clamor,” “sough,” 
are familiar examples. Certain schoo!s of 
etymology have seen in the principle of 
onamatopoeia the very origin of language, 
a belief, however, that is now pretty gen- 
erally discredited . In a larger sense 
the word applies to the efforts of poets to 
produce, in a phrase or a sustained passage, 
the spirit and thought of the subject. The 
opening lines of Gray’s “Elegy” are a case 
in point, as also Tennyson’s— 

Twilight and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
hen I put out to sea. 


And there is also the same poet’s— 


As on a dull day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence. 


Hiatus: Used in poetry to indicate the 
“gap” (which is the literal meaning of the 
word) that comes between two open vowels. 
Tennyson in “In Memoriam” has a stanza 
beginning, “Fair ship, that from the /talian 
shore, which has an awkward hiatus. 
Earlier writers were given to elision of the 


two vowels—as in the ballad, “Give her th’ 
Foan brightness’—though modern taste is 
firm in the feeling that it is better frankly 
to face the fact of the hiatus rather than 
resort to so obvious a makeshift as elision, 
whether it be to make the meter fit or to 
avoid the awkwardness of the hiatus. 
Elision: The coalescence which poets 
sometimes bring about when a word ends 
with an open vowel and the following word 
begins with one. Sometimes the first vowel 
is dropped entirely, with either an inverted 
comma used to indicate the elision, or else 
the poet leaving the reader to correct the 
rendering of the lines, as determined usua'ly 
by the meter which is chosen. Milton’s 
“Or of the Eternal coéternal beam” is ob- 
viously to be elided as to the first e, yet in 
reading it the voice insists upon making the 
elision not quite complete; it insists upon 
giving it a certain stress, which it derives in 
part from the following e- Early writers, 
however, forced the mind even in such cases 
as this to make the elision complete by 
dropping the first e and inserting an in- 
verted comma, as in Gray’s “Await alike th’ 
inevitable hour”—though the modern ear 
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even in such passages insists upon stress- 
ing, even though slightly, the absent vowel. 
There is also an internal elision, 
not so frequent now, but used freely by the 
older poets, as in Pope’s “He from the 
wond’ring furrow called the food.” It is 
a trick, however, that too obviously indi- 
cates either slovliness or lack of ingenuity, 
and the practice is in poor repute today. 

Pyrrhic: A two-syllable poetic foot with- 
out a strong accent. It is apt to occur in 
cases where a particle, conjunction or other 
word is forced into the position of accent by 
reasons of meter, as in Pope’s “Now night 
descending, the gay scene is o’er.” It may 
be effectively used where certain effects are 
desired, such as greater variety of rhythm, 
or a change in the movement of a passage. 
It must not, however, be used too freely, 
lest it produce an effect of weakness. 
Shelley balanced the Pyrrhic foot in his 
“Oh, weep for Adonais! the quick dreams” 
by setting off against it a spondee (“quick 
dreams”), securing thereby a delightful 
effect. 

Spondee: A poetic foot containing two 
syllables of equal accent, as in “Roll on, thou 
deep blue ocean, roll,” which contains not 
one, but three spondees. The device is use- 
ful in securing variety in the movement of 
a passage, or again to slow up the move- 
ment. Two-syllable words forming a 
spondee are almost unknown, wherefore 
spondees are formed either by the use of 
two one-syllable words or else by dividing 
a longer word and using part of it with a 
short one, or with part of a long one. 

Syllepsis: A device by means of which 
a given word is forced to express two or 
more meanings in the same passage, as in 
Pope’s “This general is a great taker of 
snuff, as well as towns.” Earlier writers 
used it in all seriousness, regarding it as a 
valuable rhetorical ornament. Modern taste, 
however, refuses to take it seriously, and 
therefore it is now used only in a light 
manner for producing humorous effects, as 
in Dicken’s famous passage: “Miss Bolo 
went home in a flood of tears and a sedan 
chair.” 

“Verse: Primarily used to denote a single 
line of poetry, whence, in the form of synec- 


dochee, it is also used to denote poetry as a 
whole. The word is often, but improperly, 
used for “stanza,” a group of verses com- 
prising a division of the poem, and being 
arranged according to a definite rhyming 
and metrical pattern. 

Metonymy: Literally, “change of name,” 
—a figure of speech by which a thing is 
given, instead of its own name, the name of 
some object or quality associated with it— 
as “the crown” for the king or royalty. An 
illustration familiar to a!l text books on 
composition is “red tape,” denoting the long 
delays incident to legal or official processes 
—deriving from the fact that all legal doc- 
cuments were, in former times, tied with 
red tape. “The pen is mightier than the 
sword” contains two examp!es, the thought 
being that the arts of literature are more 
powerful than those of war. “Greenbacks,” 
for paper money, came about in the same 
way, being associated with the color of the 
currency. “From the cradle to the grave” 
is a common phrase in metonymy, as also 
“boot-legging”—and, in fact, a very large 
part of the more vivid and picturesque slang 
of the day—a baseball player, for example, 
may “do a Merk!e,” meaning that he for- 
gets to touch second on running the bases,” 
as did a famous player of that name. 

Synecdochee: A particular kind of me- 
tonymy, in which a part is taken for a whole. 
We speak of a workman as a “hand,” from 
that part of him which is associated in our 
minds with work. We also speak of a ship 
as a “sail,” of the sea as “the waves,” and 
of the stage as “the footlights.” 

Solecism: An error in grammar, reason- 
ing or taste. “He is one of the greatest 
backs that has ever been seen on the local 
gridiron,” is taken from a newspaper foot- 
ball report. “Seldom or ever” is a solecism 
commonly used. Words and constructions 
frowned upon by the best usage are re- 
garded as solecisms—split infinitives, for 
exampie,—though usage is slowly but 
steadily being won over to the split infinite, 
in cases where good sense and good writing 
seem to indicate. Slang words, untess put 
in the mouth of a character, are regarded 
as solecisms, as also archaic and obsolete 
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words, and “vulgarisms” like airplane, 


phone, automobile, though what are re- 
garded as vulgarisms today are often good 
form tomorrow—automobile and airplane, 
indeed, are rapidly taking their p!ace in 
good usage. Words peculiar to a region or 
locality are also regarded as solecisms—as 
“carryall.” 

Vulgarism: A word, usually coined, that 
has no pedigree, that has not grown natural- 
ly out of the genius of a language, or been 
grafted upon the parent stock from a for- 
eign language. The English language is the 
result of a slow modification of the original 
Saxon tongue under the influence of suc- 
cessive Danish and Norman invasions, and 
of contacts with other races through com- 
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merce and wars, all in turn influenced by 
the revival of interest during the Renas- 
cence in the study of Greek and Latin. 
Where words were grafted onto the lan- 
guage it was always a pure word. Possibly a 
purist of the day would have objected to the 
introduction into the language of Arabian 
words like “sheriff,” but at least it was a 
pure word in Arabic. What usage today 
regards as “vulgar” is the coining, out of 
nothing, or else by a violent combination of 
disparate elements from several languages, 
as in “automobile,” combining as it does 
e‘ements from the Greek and the Latin,” 
though strange to say the purist approves 
of “motor car,” which combines Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin elements. 





Short Story 


By WILLIAM 


It is the Italian writer, Petrarch, who tells 
us in one of his happiest moments that 
“There is no lighter burden nor more agree- 
able one than a pen. Other pleasures fail 
or wound us while they charm, but the pen 
we take up with rejoicing and lay down 
with satisfaction.” 

These lines are, indeed, an eloquent trib- 
ute to the art of letters in which Petrarch 
today is conceded a world master. He 
wrote from a deep inner necessity; he 
wrote not only to dignify and ennoble his 
own life but many others as well, though 
they belong to ages yet to come. Literature 
with him was a passion, a possession that 
accompanied him through life and was a 
great relief in adversity as well as the 
source of ecstatic delight in prosperity. 

Most of us write because we cannot help 
it; we feel we have something to say and 
want to say it. We start our writing with a 
working hypothesis, a vocabulary of about 
three thousand words—that of a high school 
graduate of normal culture. Continued in- 
dustry and systematic practise has given 
us ease in expression and cognizance of apt 
phrases. We add to these, as a primal 
necessity in the short story, the ability to 
think of the plot which leads us through 


Suggestions 
AFSPRUNG 


all its labyrinths to a logical and plausible 
conclusion. 

Thousands can conceive the plot but are 
utterly void of utterance; many are almost 
verbose, but are totally bankrupt in ideas. 
The ability to blend both happily constitutes 
the power of authorship. 

The first requisite, a vocabulary and its 
concomitant, elegance of style, has been 
dwelt on and has application in every form 
of writing. We may properly subordinate 
it here to a consideration of the plot of our 
short story. 

The young writer is constantly asking 
himself, “Must I rack my brains and ex- 
haust my ingenuity in striving to conceive 
unique situations, create monstrosities in 
nature as disclosed in my characters, trans- 
cend the romanticism of a Dumas or exceed 
the emotional depth of the great Russians ?” 

And well he may ask it when he observes 
the phantastic balderdash contained within 
the folds of some of the fiction magazines 
thrust upon an already surfeited and weary 
public. 

No, we must not over-value originality, 
but we should prefer naturalness and ability 
to tell a human story well. In the final 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Seven Steps to Successful Writing 


RITERS who have 


“arrived” recognize the helpful reminders these books and 


Tue Writers Dicest bring them, while budding writers find them indispensable 


guides to a successful writing career. 


Read these descriptions carefully, then see Spe- 


cial Offers at right and Money-Saving Coupon. 


1, THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edi- 
tion. Gives the names and addresses of all active 
publishers regularly in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., 
qn the kind of material each publisher wants. 

highly specialized, descriptive list. writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his 
labor is wasted. 


2. HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. 
Josephine Bridgart. The author broadly discusses 
writing as a business, and clearly shows the great pos- 
sibilities open to every ambitious writer of today. Every 
essential feature in building the short story is definitely 
outlined. She tells what editors want, and her sugges- 
tions are uniquely helpful. 


3. HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS — By 
Emma Gary Wallace. The author of this book has had 
a wide experience in all branches of literary work, and 
speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, com- 
bined with helpful, instructive information, will teach 
the ambitious writer the art of putting together his 
ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


4. THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By 
Henry Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for 
professional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, 
students, and all persons who have a sincere and vital 
interest in the creation and production of photoplays. 
The author has written more than fifty successful pho- 


toplays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing 
before the student the qualifications and technique 
necessary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscript, 


5. HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPT—By 
Felix J. Koch. Syndicating articles to the various news- 
papers is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, 
and just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully 
discussed and outlined in this book. The author tells 
how to develop the “story sense,” importance of the 
title, best way to make the article appeal to the editor, 
best methods of selling, etc. 


6. THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
MANUAL—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and 
forty-two questions that commonly confront writers— 
covering every phase of authorship—are answered clearly 
and concisely. The answers are given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many years 
in which he has made his ——- with a_ typewriter. 
The questions answered are just the kind that you and 
I have asked many times.. A reference book every 
writer should own, 


7. THE WRITER'S DIGEST—The latest, authentic 
market information and other up-to- the-minute data 
so essential to writers is found in every issue of this 
leading magazine for all who write. Sens you have 
known the help of this valuable monthly publication 
you will never be without it. Subscription price, 

a year—but see Special Money-Saving Coupon, 


All the above books are handsomely bound in grey cloth covers 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-fifth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 

By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” 
“The Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXV. TRAVEL AS AN ADJUNCT TO WRITING 


While it is true, that the artist is a 
creator, it is equally true that man must 
emp‘oy the things of the earth to create his 
vision of Heaven. In other words, the 
greatest and truest artist must convey his 
message in terms of the things we know, 
else how would we know? At best he can 
only sub!imate the commonplace. And all 
man knows is what he experiences on this 
homely, yet homey, old earth of ours. So, 
we are forced to conclude, that man is after 
all but a re-creator. 

During the past fortnight I have inter- 
viewed two illustrious writers who wou'd 
seem to hold views contrary to the one ex- 
pressed in the foregoing paragraph. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, for instance, showed 
me photographs of fairies and of wraiths. 
He believes in them, contrary to the com- 
mon experience of mankind. And, again, 
George Moore, tried to persuade me that 
true Art could only be manifested by the 
artist expressing practically what was “ne’er 
seen on sea or land.” 

Imagination is the gift and power to 
envision experience among things in pic- 
torial terms of emotion, that enables others 
not only to see the things in their external 
form, but also to feel them for the full of 
their internal values. 

Culture—or cultivation, if you choose— 
is the process of broadening and deepening 
one’s natural perceptions and predilections 
for the best things through contacts with 
the same, either actual or vicarious. The 
ambitious artist has no alternative other 


than seeking: and improving every oppor-- 


tunity for making contacts with the best 
the world affords. 
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The present day is one of glorious oppor- 
tunities for the would-be-artist—there is but 
one thing he cannot achieve through mere 
seeking, and that is becoming an artist when 
he has not been born to the purple. 

While life is always the book which we 
must read primarily wherever we may roam 
or be, it should be remembered that life is 
always going on. When great men die, 
their lives still go marching on—as indeed 
do the lives of the small, for those who 
have the microscopic sense of analysis. 

Again we return to the old premise: the 
gift to see what the herd does not see, and 
re-present it in terms that will enable the 
herd to see it. 

The writer should never content himself 
with the induction of life second-hand, that 
is, through reading. By this, I do not mean 
that the writer should not read the works 
of other writers, but that he should resort 
to or depend upon the works of other writ- 
ers to furnish him with the life-giving pow- 
ers of production. Written works—to be 
deserving of recognition—must possess life. 
But it is artificial life. Life re-created. To 
the reader it is life. But its power to re- 
create a third time is not there, a!though it 
may contain living sparks of inspiration 
capable of lighting fires of reproduction. 

I do not know of any condition of life or 
of living wherein the book of life is opened 
so widely or illuminatively as it is while 
traveling. 

Travel has many aspects. It takes one 
out of one’s self, away from those who are 
just like one, among different people from 
one’s kind. The writer cannot hope to live 
by the bread of monotony always, if he ex- 
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pects to bake variegated cakes for a read- 
ing public. The soul that feeds upon itself 
is bound to become anemic. The life of the 
hermit becomes in time the maunderings of 
a madman. The man who leans too heavi- 
ly upon himself is bound to become unbal- 
anced in time. 

A stroll down the street is refreshing to 
the mind gone stale. The sight of another 
man or woman or child wi!l stimulate emo- 
tions and emotions are the coloring matter 
of the imagination. Dull, dead or even 
stagnant emotions cannot be counted upon 
to even reproduce, let alone re-create. The 
lives of others must flow through our veins 
to give us the propagating powers. 

Travel is manifold in its virtues. First 
there is the physical, sensual contacts; sec- 
ondly, there is the exhilarating experience 
of re-living literature; thirdly, there is the 
glorious pilgrimage of retreading the foot- 
steps of history. And so on. Other people, 
other customs ,and other times become our 
own selves, our own doings, and our present. 

I don’t know what London with its vast 
area and population, its teeming historical 
memories and sites, its fog and enduring 
quaintness means to you, but I do know 
what it should—and probably would—mean. 
To gaze down upon the granite sarcophagus 
of Napoleon! To raise one’s eyes aloft to 
the peak of the marvelous Matterhorn! To 
walk amidst the ruins of Pompeii just as 
they were overturned and fixed for eternity 
by the relentless lava of Vesuvius! To 
stand beside the simple tomb of L’Aiglon 
conscious of the fleeting odor of the violets 
that are mysteriously placed upon it every 
day! To walk about the palace of the fallen 
Kaiser! There is soul-fire for a lifetime. 

In these articles, I have already ‘indicated 
two steps forward in the accomplishment of 
one’s possible dreams of travel. 

I know hundreds of writers who this 
moment could be spending at least part of 
their time in Europe, as far as their income 
or funds are concerned. I take it, that 
either they do not know the low cost of 
such a venture or they have not the courage 
to jump off. I can speak ex cathedra on 
the subject and what I say is “hot off the 
griddle,” when you get it, not an ancient 


report written in some statistical bureau. 
Any facts and figures that I offer represent 
extracts from my own account book. 

I do not say to anyone to go and live the 
rest of their days in Europe. Nor do I 
wish to be numbered among those who in- 
sist that we “see America first,” knowing 
too well, that these “die-hards” mean more 
than they know what they are saying. They 
will not rest content with you seeing a 
large portion of America, they will knuckle 
you down to seeing it all. It can’t be done. 
And I have found that most of these pa- 
triotic zealots either own shares in railroad 
companies or themselves have never been a 
stone’s throw out of their own State. 

Very well, then, see a goodly portion of 
your own country first—but by all means 
after that, see Europe, if you are a writer. 

If you are a single man or woman and 
have a thousand dollars you want to invest 
in yourself, your happiness and your writ- 
ing future, you can go to Europe and stay 
there six months on it. Remember, this is 
living at the tune of $2,000 a year. I'll 
amend what I have said, by saying that if 
you will stay a year, I will lower that figure 
to $1,800 for the year. Will you starve, or 
be in poverty or have to live below the 
standard to which you have been accus- 
tomed in America. Quite to the contrary. 
You will move and have your being nour- 
ished and well-fed in an atmosphere and 
larder that could not be duplicated at home 
for twice the money—and have the travel 
and all the benefices that go with it thrown 
in. 

Roughly, I will give you the facts of an 
economical trip abroad: 
eer rer $155—up. 
Incidentals of Passport, tips, tax 25 


Living @ $100 per month...... 600 
$780 
RR. and other Fares... << 06. $125 


Special excursions, Amusements. 50 





INS Migs srccd elacans mod: Suhoosiace cere 30 
Souvenirs, film, etc............. 15 
$1,000 


The longer you stay the less it costs, be- 
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cause it cuts down the proportion that the 
initial steamship fare will have to shoulder. 
For each additional person (adult) sharing 
the same room and tastes you may make 
a deduction of at least $100, making $1,900 
for two. For a child under twelve, make 
the charge $600 additional. There is no 
provision for “jamborees” or de luxe stunts 
in this calculation. 

Let us begin with the steamer. The fare 
quoted is that of the new Tourist Class, and 
is offered only to professional people, such 
as students, artists, professors, etc. They 
charge about $15 a day for floating hotel 
accommodations, including continual danc- 
ing and entertainment, a menu as long as 


your arm for every one of the five meals a 
day, transportation of 400 miles day, a 
priceless sea voyage. Add $100 and you can 
go on Cabin ships like the “Carmania” or 
“Caronia,” veritab‘e floating palaces. Just 
for fun, write the Cunard Lines, New York, 
about it! 

I have actually allowed for six months 
and eighteen days (taken by steamer) and 
$100 a month, except when actual!y moving 
is way above what you can do at some pen- 
sion when you want to be at a standstill for 
a week or more, to write articles, etc. A 
really economical person can cut in under 
my figures. If you are serious about it, 
write me and I’ll be more explicit. 





How to Write a Photographic Article 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


As a result of the series of informal arti- 
cles which have been appearing in these 
pages for a number of months, I have 
received a number of suggestions that I set 
down my experience with regard to writing 
a photographic article. Let me say that my 
experience includes the preparation, as well 
as the editing, of such artic'es for a period 
of over fifteen years. It is not my intention 
to confine my suggestions to articles which 
are intended exclusively for the photo- 
graphic magazines. There was a time when 
few, if any, popular publications would 
consider manuscripts on photography; but 
today many magazines are possible mar- 
kets for good articles on the science and 
the art of photography. Moreover, let me 
be frank to say—and I am editor of one— 
that the photographic magazines offer no 
great financial inducement, as measured by 
the remuneration which is forthcoming 
from popular magazines. Many of the pho- 
tographic publications are unable to pay for 
contributions and some pay what they can, 
and when they can. However, as I pointed 
out in an earlier article of this series, the 
photographic magazines are the invaluable 
training ground for authors who wish to 
qualify in the larger publications and news- 
papers. In short, if the writer—who uses a 


camera to illustrate his manuscripts and 
who wishes to merit the attention of editors 
of publications which use photographs — 
really wishes to qualify, his first baptism of 
editorial fire should be in the photographic 
magazines; not for the money he will get 
out of it, but for the technical and artistic 
experience. I believe that I may safely say 
that virtually every writer who has made 
good in the photographic magazines has 
won recognition in fields outside of photog- 
raphy. In some cases with which I am 
personally familiar, such authors have writ- 
ten books on photography and art, equal in 
literary and scientific technique to the best 
in other fields of human endeavor. There- 
fore, let me repeat that the poor financial 
returns from photographic magazines are 
more than made up by the splendid training 
and experience which is obtained and which 
is so essential to success in other publica- 
tions. 

What is the difference between a photo- 
graphic article intended for a photographic 
magazine and one which is to be sent to a 
so-called popular magazine? Briefly, the 
difference is simply one of technical data. 
For example, if you were writing an article 
for a photographic magazine, it would not 

(Continued on page 38) 
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If only I could write that story 


THERE’S more than color and movement 
behind the chance incident on the street. 
You can almost sense the motive, the 
tug of emotions that forced that person 
on the street at just that hour, that put 
that oversized plant in those straggly 
arms and set that look of tenseness on 
the thin white face. To write of the 
way a person looks is one thing. But to 
write of the way she thinks, the terrible 
things she feels . . . to stamp a childish- 
ness, a hunger or grimness on a few 
brief pages . . . to set a conscience beat- 
ing on paper... to summon forces 
you can’t see and make them pull and 
twist and wrench—that is the harder 
thing. That is the wonder that makes 
words breathe up a living being, and 
transforms a mood, a scene, an impres- 
sion into a dramatic story. 

Whatever you would write, whether 
out of your observation and experience 
or told you by another, the Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship can help you write 
it in the way a professional would. 
Palmer instructors have years of expe- 
rience behind them. They train you in 
your own time, wherever you are, to 
write stories that move and thrill. 


Through Palmer training, for in- 
stance, you can make a child’s voice and 
waspish actions her own. You can evolve 
a being so wilful that she’s likely to 
gather forces you never thought of 
around her, take her destiny in her own 
teeth, defy your own story. You can 
master mechanism till there no longer 
is a mechanism. You may hate, love, 
pity, fear, or be cold about a character. 
But you’re just. You give her a chance 
to be herself. 

Yet since only those who have an 
instinctive creative imagination can be 
admitted for Palmer training, the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship asks to 
give you a creative test. This comes to 
you without cost or obligation. For full 
particulars, mail the coupon. 

See at Ah eaiex ea Or Si eee. 


PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 15-C | 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. i 
Please send me, without expense or obliga- 

tion, a copy of your creative test and informa- 

tion about your home-study course in [ Short 

Story Writing or [ English Expression. 


Name. 





Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 


Rescensrasionne scene otehsinimnnsntiestnnss sinner 
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HOW TO WRITE A PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 36) 


meet the requirements to say, “I used an 
imported reflecting-camera to make these 
pictures.” What you should say, and be 
able to say, is “I used a Mentor Folding 
Reflex, 9 x 12 cm., fitted with a 6-inch Carl 
Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 lens, Agfa Filmpack 
and K-1 Color Screen to make these pic- 
tures.” The readers of the photographic 
magazine will understand you and you will 
be giving them just the information they 
want. However, if the article is intended 
for a popular magazine the mere statement 
that the camera was an imported reflect- 
ing-model will usually suffice. Yet, I know 
that the public is not so ignorant as it used 
to be with regard to photography, and some 
editors require complete and detailed data. 
Hence, my earlier statement that the pho- 
tographic magazines are an excellent pho- 
tographic correspondence school. 

One mistake that is often made by writers 
who wish to prepare an article on photog- 
raphy is the assumption that a liberal sup- 
ply of illustrations is all that is needed ; and 
that the text should make little reference 
to photographic equipment and its use. I 
have in mind a beautifully illustrated manu- 
script entitled, “With a Camera in Hawaii.” 
Apparently the author intended to point 
out to the reader the beauty-spots of Hawaii 
and how best to photograph them. What 
he really did was to give a vivid descrip- 
tion of the beauties of Hawaii without one 
practical suggestion which would help the 
tourist with a camera to get good pictures. 
Whether such an article was intended for 
the photographic or popular magazines, it 
should have told something about the cam- 
era used to make the beautiful illustrations, 
the lens used, the plate or film, the shutter- 
speed that is best for light-conditions in 
Hawaii, where films might be bought, where 
they could be developed and printed and, 
finally, what restrictions, if any, there might 
be with regard to making pictures. In 
short, such an article should be written so 
well and helpfully that the reader could put 
on his hat and coat and follow the author’s 
exact route, and do it easily. For the pop- 


ular magazines there should be a happy me- 
dium between description and practical, 
helpful photographic information. For the 


photographic magazines, description should — 


be at a minimum and technical data at a 
maximum. 

It should be evident that articles which 
have to do with photographic processes are 
not especially attractive to editors of popu- 
lar magazines. Of course, in a few cases 
where some new invention, such as sending 
photographs by telegraph or wireless, is 
news, the popular magazine might consider 
the article; but it will be well for the writer 
to confine his efforts of a strictly technical 
nature to photographic or scientific jour- 
nals. There is a fairly good market for 
technical articles; but the author should 
know his subject thoroughly; for his read- 
ers will be apt to know as much—or more— 
about the matter as he does. 

For the greater part, I am led to suggest 
that most of my readers confine themselves 
to writing articles on photography which 
have to do with the more popular applica- 
tions of picture-making. That is, the non- 
technical account of how photography is 
used in an automobile factory, shipbuilding 
p!ant, subway construction, maintenance of 
telephone lines, highway construction, aerial 
surveys, advertising, education and enter- 
tainment. It is possible to include a reason- 
able amount of not too technical data; but 
the scientifically expressed formula which 
employs logarithms or trigonometry, not to 
mention optical computations, will not re- 
ceive a hearty editorial welcome from most 
publications. Personally, I have little love 
for mathematics of any kind; and, unless 
they are vitally important in an article, I 
eliminate them, or all that I can eliminate, 
without endangering the reader’s clear un- 
derstanding of the text. There will always 
be the highly educated, technically trained 
minority who really enjoy the long mathe- 
matical formulas; but I venture to say that 
most of us find it easier and pleasanter 
reading to have the author use other means 
to make clear his point. Therefore, let me 
suggest that for most markets you write 
for others as you would like them to write 
for you. Let me add that this suggestion 

(Continued on page 63)--- oe 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 














DEAR Forum EpiTor: 

Here is something that perhaps may in- 
terest the earnest student writer, but it will 
take some time. 

Take a favorite story of your own, and 
revise the first five hundred words of the 
beginning every night for a week. You will 
be surprised how much this will improve 
you in making story beginnings, and you 
will find the best method to begin that par- 
ticular story. 

You can commence your story with dia- 
logue, or with description. This can show 
the setting, the characters, or the problem. 
And then you can shift as that of the main 
character, a looker-on, or the third person. 
And another thing, you can start at differ- 
ent places in your story, and discover which 
has the most interest for the beginning. 

I think you will agree with me after you 
have tried this, that it has been well worth 
the time spent. 

And a little more advice—still better— 
don’t miss a copy of the WriTER’s DiGEst 
even if you have to go without your meals! 

CHESTER W. COLBURN. 
R. F. D. 1, Box 62, North Weare, N. H. 





DEAR Forum EpItTor: 

Time flies quickly—much too quickly for 
us to pound along at our writing, whatever 
phase it may be, without heeding the hard- 
earned experience of others. I do not care 
how far up the ladder our names ‘are 
known, we can never fail to learn some 
beneficial little hint that will prove of value 
to us. 

In getting this practical advice from per- 
sons more acquainted with the game, one 


will certainly not go amiss by reading ev- . 


ery word of all the WriTEr’s Dicests that 
come within his reach. 


magazine ranks at the head of all publica- 
tions of its kind. 


I think I can say, — 
with good argument to back me, that -this: 


My purpose in writing this letter is to let 
others know of a new writers’ help that we 
now have here in southern Oklahoma—The 
National Amateur Writers’ Association. 
Writers’ clubs are organized in the cities 
by the hundreds, but very little is done for 
the ones who do not have the opportunity 
to attend them. What about the writers of 
the smaller cities and rural localities? Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of amateurs do 
not have a chance to gain that broad view 
and outlook on life that others gain through 
associating with fellow workers. 

It was for that very reason that The 
National Amateur Writers’ Association 
was organized—to help writers get in closer 
touch with each other. You writers who 
are already members of clubs will doubtless 
enjoy being a member of this association, 
as well. 

Those of you readers who are interested 
should send your requests for full partic- 
ulars, accompanied by return postage for 
reply, to the undersigned address. 

CARROLL W. PENNINGTON, 


Loveland, Okla. 





The Nebraska Writers’ Guild was or- 
ganized in February, 1925. It held its sec- 
ond meeting in Omaha last October and is 
now looking forward to a lively third ses- 
sion in Lincoln. But the membership 
is not simply celebrating the guild’s ex- 
istence; they are engaged in the busi- 
ness which justifies their organization, the 
business of writing. Already, during their 
first year, books have appeared from the 
pens of six of their members, and more 
are announced. The new officers of the 
guild, just elected, are: B. H. Alexander, 
president; R. P. Crawford, secretary. 
Both of Lincoln, Neb. The organization 
has a charter membership of something 
over ninety members. 
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Mr. Wm. P. Schramm, of Balaton, 
Minn., writes us that he has a complete 
set of Writer’s Dicests, beginning with 
Volume 1, Number 1. If any of you read- 
ers would like to own this set, why, just 
communicate with Mr. Schramm. 





Phil Love, popular cartoonist and writer, 
has the honor of being the name-sake and 
guiding light of what is probably the first 
“fan club” ever organized in honor of an 
artist or author. 

Miss Mildred Klunk and a group of Bal- 
timore “Phil Love fans” are the originators 
of the idea. Of course, there have been— 
and still are, for that matter—any number 
of clubs for motion picture and theatrical 
fans, but the adaptation of the idea to the 
writing and cartoon fields is, indeed, unique. 

Miss Klunk, originator of the scheme, is 
secretary of the Phil Love Club and editor 
of its official organ, the Phil Love Bulletin. 
The club meets weekly at the homes of its 
various members, and Mr. Love has prom- 
ised to attend one meeting each month. 

The organization is now being placed on 
a national basis, the idea being to throw 
open the doors to “Phil Love fans” in all 
parts of the country. In cities in which 
there are sufficient members of the national 
body, local branches will be formed. Dues 
are $1 per year, entitling members to cor- 
respondence privileges, an autographed 
original caricature of Phil Love and a copy 
of the Phil Love Bulletin each month. 

Judging by applications already received, 
the club is destined to attain success. And 
similar clubs, it is believed, in honor of 
various art and literary favorites, will 
quickly follow suit. 

The club’s present headquarters are at 
213 E. North Ave., Baltimore. 


THE POET’S WOOING 


By Ermon MiLanp PEcK 


At first I paid my court in prose, 
Because I thought ’twas sweeter, 

And found the vehic'e I chose 
Forbade a chance to meter. 


And then to fall (or burst) in verse 
Was promptly my decision. 

Poetic license makes it terse, 
Which aids to much Elysian. 


3ut Oh how lovers are the sport 
Of troubles that they meet! 

The only way that I could court 
Her now was by my feet! 


Which, after all, was quite a boon 
To me, instead of crime; 

For oft I had to sing my tune 
In Iambus (ted) time. 


This failed at once to do its part, 
Which peeved me more and more; 

And then I brought with sinking heart 
Trochaic to her door. 


Some things one cannot eat and have, 
The sages used to say. 
Thus spoke her maid (Who wasn’t Slav) : 
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“We won't t’row cake away! 


And then dear Anna grew so cold 
One evening, when addressed 

In manner not intended botd. 
‘Twas merely “Anapaest !” 


The dactyl was my final stand; 
It has a charming lilt. 

She answered with her heart and hand, 
And cooed, “My love, I wilt!” 














OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


to those interested in the Trade Paper Field 


Jean Mowat, in April WRITER’S DIGEST, will tell you 
of the “Trend and Method in the Trade Paper Field.” 
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Send us a true story-~- 
$50,000.00 In Prizes 


There is still time, if you do not delay, to submit a 
true story and win one of True Story Magazine's 
311 cash prizes, if indeed you do not win the 
$5,000.00 first prize. The contest closes May 3lst. 





Almost everyone has lived a story that is more powerful than fiction. 
Somewhere in your life or in the life of someone you know there is an epi- 
sode that would make a wonderful story—an episode in which a soul was 
tried and tested—the story of a great love—a great mistake, or a wonder- 
ful success in the face of almost insurmountable odds—an episode that still 
makes your pulses quicken and your breath come fast when you think of it. 

These are the tales that have made True Story’s sensational growth 
unparalleled in the history of magazine publishing—the tales which make 
2,250,000 buyers eagerly await its appearance on the news stands every 





Schedule of Cash Prizes 


Ns occ nce tidekeswaw ere e'sdiaeee $ 5,000 
2nd to 6th prizes—$1,000 each.......... 5,000 
7th to 16th prizes—$500 each........... 5,000 
17th to 36th prizes—$250 -_- tas neaheatateioe 5,000 
37th to 86th prizes—$150 each.......... 7.500 
87th to 311th prises —G160 on oo RES 22,500 

Grand Total of Prizes................ $50,000 


Rules Governing 
True Story Contest 


All stories must be written in the first person. 

Typewritten manuscripts are preferred, though man- 
uscripts written in pen and ink will be accepted. 
Penciled manuscripts will not be read. 

Write on one side of the paper only and do not use 
thin tissue or onion-skin paper. Write your full name 
and address in upper left hand corner of first page of 
your manuscript. Number the pages. 

Address your manuscript to the True Story Contest 
Editor, 1926 Broadway, New York City. Unless so ad- 
dressed no manuscript will. be entered in the contest. 

Enclose with it a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Every effort will be made to return unavailable man- 
uscripts, but we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
such return, and we advise contestants to retain a copy 
of manuscripts submitted. 

Upon receipt of each manuscript, an acknowledgment 
will be mailed to the sender. 

Awards will be made for the best stories submitted. 
Stories will be judged from the viewpoint of human 
experience and interest, regardless of literary merit. 

The decision of the judges on.all manuscripts will be 
final, there being no appeal from their decision 

The contest is open to everyone except employees of 
Macfadden Publications and members of their fami'ies. 

The contest will close at midnight, May 31st. 1926. 

Only manuscripts received on or before midnight of 
May 8lst, 1926, will be admitted in the contest. 

In case of ties each tying contestant will receive the 
full amount of the prize tied for. 

Any story considered acceptable by the Editers for 
immediate publication will be paid for at our regular 
rates and this, in no way, will affect the judges or 
their decision. 











month. Each is a page torn from 
the book of life—a story that has 
been lived by a man or woman like 
yourself. 

You know exactly the episode from 
life that would make an absorbing 
tale, or by reviewing your career you 
can easily find it. Why not write it 
and send it in? 

Finished literary style is not sought by 
this contest. What True Story seeks is a 
true story. The manner in which it is told 
is secondary to the human qualities of the 
episode around which it centers. 


Your Name 
Need Never Be Known 


Because they recount actual personal ex- 
periences, no True Story author’s name is 
ever published. You can therefore write 
with entire freedom without the possibility 
of embarrassment from identification with 
your story by those about you. 


The contest rules are few and simple. Read them and 
then wrile your story. It may mean your fortune. 


True Story 


Magazine 
1926 Broadway . New York 











BOOK REVIEWS 





The Saltus Revival 


There are comp!aints on all sides that 
most of the writing of our day is super- 
ficial, shallow, and ephemeral. How de- 
lightful it is, then, to peruse the composi- 
tions of one whose mind was a veritable 
storehouse of trenchant wisdom and pro- 
found erudition. How refreshing to read 
the works of a sympathetic imagination; 
to come in contact with a new and novel 
outlook; to be enthralled by the beauty of 
a c’assic style. 

Few indeed are the discriminating read- 
ers who will be unable to share this en- 
thusiasm when turning the pages of Edgar 
Saltus. The lover of well-constructed 
works of imagination will be enchanted by 
the vivid picture of Herod’s court and Ro- 
man Judea as offered in his “Mary Mag- 
dalen.” The admirer of sophisticated fic- 
tion will fairly revel in the shining irony 
and the plurality of paradoxes embraced in 
“Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure.” The more 
serious reader, especially one interested in 
pessimistic philosophy, will find a bounti- 
ful feast spread before him in the form 
of “The Anatomy of Negation,” and “The 
Philosophy of Disenchantment.” In the 
former, Mr. Sa'tus, who is a scientific pes- 
simist, is witty, bitter, and satirical. He treads 
in the footsteps of his interestingly inso- 
lent predecessors, as scornful of humanity 
as Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. This 
volume is saturated with a magnificent dis- 
play of genius. It contains the astoundingly 
astute history of antitheism from Capila to 
Leconte de Lisle. In addition thereto, the 
covers of the book hold the scintil‘ating rev- 
elation of the skeptical Saltus soul, stripped 
bare in the process of his recording briefly 
the history of Christianity. “The Philoso- 
phy of Disenchantment” is distinguished by 
the engaging synopsis of the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. While the larger part of the 
volume is devoted to the peer of German 
skeptics, a considerable number of pages is 
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devoted to an interpretation of the teachings 
of Von Hartmann. The de‘ight of the book, 
as well as its sting, like that of a serpent, 
is lodged in its tail: the last chapter “Is Life 
an Affliction.” 

Every reader who values suspense, 
horror, information, and charm in fiction, 
or appreciates sympathy, freshness, erudi- 
tion, and sty!e in the literary and philosophic 
essay, will incontrovertibly extend bound- 
less gratitude to Brentano’s for the splendid 
service they are rendering in repub:ishing 
the works of Edgar Saltus. The revival 
cannot help but bring pleasure and profit 
to the intelligent American reading public. 


“Mary Magdalen,” “Mr. Incoul’s Misad- 
venture,” “The Anatomy of Negation,” “The 
Philosophy of Disenchantment.” All by Edgar 
Saltus. New York: Brentano’s. 





College English Grammar 


As a whole, this book is a practical text- 
book, written by a competent scholar. An 
abundance of examples taken from modern 
literature are included. “College Engtish 
Grammar” is a noteworthy addition to the 
library of writers in general. 


“College English Grammar.” By George 
O. Curme (Northwestern University). Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co. 





Best Poems of 1925 


Small, Maynard & Co., who are to be 
credited with the publishing of the most 
useful compilations of the best British, 
French, and Continental short stories, as 
well as the best American plays for the 
year, are offering in addition a discrimi- 
nating collection of the choice British and 
American poems for the past year. While 
the largest number of the poems presented 
is selected from British pubtications, there 
is, nevertheless, an adequate number of 
American magazines represented to make 
the anthology approach relative complete- 
ness. 

Some of the poetic luminaries included 
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are: Sassoon, The Sitwells, Miss Ritten- 
house, Kreymbourg, Bynner, Conrad Aiken, 
Joseph Auslander, Yossef Gaer, Harry 
Potamkin, John Drinkwater, Edwin Muir, 
Padraic Colum, H. L. Davis, Louis Unter- 
meyer, T. S. Eliot, Babette Deutesch, and 
Amy Lowell, to whose memory the book 
is most appropriately dedicated. 

Not the least valuable part of the little 
volume is the introduction by Mr. Strong, 
the Editor, in which he sets forth his 
method of procedure in the task of deter- 
mining the poems worthy of admission into 
the anthology. 

“The Best Poems of 1925.” Edited by 


L. A. G. Strong. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 





Today and Tomorrow Series 


An ever widening circle of readers is be- 
coming familiar with the invaluable little 
volumes published by Dutton, under the des- 
ignation of “Today and Tomorrow Series.” 
The outstanding titles among those so far 
given to the public are the now famous 
“Daedalus,” by Lord Haldane, and 
“Icarus,” by Bertrand Russell, and among 
the newer issues, “Quo Vadimus?”’ by 
Fournier d’Albe. In this intriguing litt‘e 
volume, Dr. d’Albe outlines some of the 
possibilities that the future has in store 
for the coming generations. He gives some 
exceedingly penetrating glimpses of the cen- 
turies yet to be, and attempts to forecast the 
complexion of the next civilization. 

“Prometheus,” by H. S. Jennings, deals 
with biology and advancement of man. 
Professor Jennings, who is a director of the 
Zoo‘ogical Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University, is a noted authority in the bio- 
logical realm. In a well-knit literary style, 
he presents for the layman the biological 
background and the probabilities for the ad- 
vancement of man. 

“Hypatia,” by Mrs. Bertrand Russell, and 
“Lysistrata,” by Anthony M. Ludovici, are 
companion volumes. Both of them discuss 
the subject of Feminism. Mrs. Russell, of 
course, presents its most militant and rev- 
olutionary form. Mr. Ludovici attacks 
many modern practices in present-day con- 
ventions, which he considers as definitely 


pernicious in connection with the relation- 
ship of the sexes. Both books are power- 
ful intellectual stimu!ants. No reader can 
be left unmoved by the pleas made in each 
volume. They are a genuine contribution 
to the subject of feminine psychology, as- 
piration, and future development. 


“Quo Vadimus?”, by E. E, F. d’Albe. 
“Prometheus,” by H. S. Jennings. “Hypatia,” 
by Mrs. Bertrand Russell. “Lysistrata,” by 
Anthony M. Ludovici. All published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 





Masters’ Selected Poems 


The noted creator of the “Spoon River 
Anthology,” “A Domesday Book,” and 
“Songs and Satires,” has with fine discrim- 
ination selected the best poems from the 
many volumes of his compositions. The 
consequence is that his vo!ume of “Selected 
Poems” offers to the reader a felicitous 
variety of poetic expression. 

Mr. Masters has grouped his productions 
under the headings of “Dramatic Portraits,” 
“The Great Valley and the Great City,” 
“Stories in Verse,” “The New Apocrypha,” 
“Lyrics and Sonnets,” “Dithyrambs,” 
“Poems of Reflection,” and the finest tidbits 
from the increasingly popu‘ar “Spoon River 
Anthology.” The lovers of poetry, as a 
whole, and the enthusiastic admirers of Mr. 
Masters, particularly, will find this com- 
pi!ation a priceless addition to their library 
shelf. 


“Selected Poems,” by Edgar Lee Masters. 
New York City: The MacMillan Company. 





Life of William J. Bryan 


This recent biographical work has drawn 
liberally upon Bryan’s own book, “The First 
Battle.” The collaborators in certain in- 
stances flare forth in truth, as we note on 
page 28, “Bryan was not a highly intellec- 
tual man .’ The authors have suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in the presentation 
of the subject in tones devoid of bias, favor- 
able or otherwise. This volume is other- 
wise exceedingly well written, and really 
constitutes a valuab‘e addition to any library 
of American history. 


“Life of William J. Bryan.” By Genevieve 
Forbes Herrick and John Origen Herrick. 
Chicago: Buxton Publishing Co. 








The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


It seems that the song-writing game at the 
present time is getting more complicated 
and the publishers are beginning to resort 
to different measures to help put over their 
catalogs. 

I had a conversation a few weeks ago 
with a prominent song-writer who entered 
the music publishing game in New York 
City two years ago, and quit it in disgust 
owing to the cut-throat methods used by 
some of the publishers putting over their 
songs. 

He told me that a certain New York 
publisher paid a celebrated orchestra leader 
$25,000 per year to record at least two of 
his songs on the phonograph each month. 
He said, if one wanted orchestra leaders 
in that section or some of the officials who 
are head of the recording departments, to 
feature one’s songs; one has to slip them a 
nice little “cash remembrance” to fulfill 
one’s ambition. 

Seeing that he was getting “nowhere, 
trying to get somewhere,” he approached the 
recording manager of a certain phonograph 
company and gave him $400 to record his 
song. The number was issued and a big 
demand was created. The other phonograph 
companies fell in line and recorded it also. 
He said that this is one of the reasons a 
sma‘l independent pubtisher has little 
chance of ever seeing his number in the 
record catalog unless he has created a big 
demand for it elsewhere. 

A question then arose between us: “Who 
is really the most important factor in the 
popularization of a song? Is it the man 
who wrote it? The one who picked it? Or 
the one who popularizes it?” 

Now take for example the song, “It Ain’t 
Gonna Rain No Mo’.” I really do not 
know of any song as simple as this one and 
sti:l it made a hit and fame for the writer. 
It surely was not the haunting melody or 
its unusual lyrics that put it over. It was 
just an example of constant plugging and 
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concentrated exploitation by the profes- 
sional department that made it a hit. 

Now take for examp!e such well known 
hits as “Spain,” “San,” “Marcheta,” and 
others published by small publishers having 
no professional departments whatsoever. 
They “cliqued”, however, with the public on 
their merits alone. It has been often said 
that “You Can’t Keep a Good Hit Down,” 
no matter how small the publisher or limited 
his capital. I could name you hundreds of 
famous titles of hits besides the above men- 
tioned that were created with hardly any 
effort, and went over the top with a bang 
on merit alone. 

One of the big officials of a big New York 
publishing company boasted that nearly 
any song released by his organization could 
be made into a hit. He claims that with 
their exploitation, publicity, and professional 








$100.00 IN CASH 


For the best song. We want ten or more complete 
songs or poems. We will criticize two songs or 
poems for two-dollar bill, and if satisfied we publish 
the same and stand all ‘‘Expense.” 


SALE’S MUSIC PUBLISHER 
114 1st Ave., East, Oskaloosa, Iowa 








YOUR LYRICS—And My Melodies 


Will make excellent songs—songs that, handled prop- 
erly, may make money for you. Write today for 
prices; also send your lyrics and save time. A Pro- 
fessional Composer and Arranger for Twenty Years! 


LEN FLEMING 


Drawer S, Wellsboro, Penna. 


Have a Professional Composer and 
Arranger Do Your Work 
for voice and piano, orchestra, band. Over 1000 
arrangements published. References: Any Music 
publisher. Send for list of hits I have arranged. 
Address all letters to 


AL. MOQUIN 
1587 Broadway, Dept. C, New York 


Mail me the Lyrics to your Songs, Poems, 
etc., and I will compose (and score for piano, orches- 
tra or band parts) original, “up-to-date” and ‘‘catchy” 
music for them. Efficiency, Promptness and Reliability, 
Apply or write to: 


PROF. HERMAN SCHLOSS 














246 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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departments, they could do it. Constant 
plugging and playing wi!l eventually stamp 
a number on your memory until you un- 
consciously hum, whistle or sing it and in 
the end you will like it. 

I agree with him on this point ; I remem- 
ber some years ago the Feist organization 
released “When You Wore A Tulip and I 
Wore a Rose.” I was playing drums in 
those days at the leading theatre in my 
home town and I really disliked this par- 
ticular song when I first heard it. After 
hearing it quite often by the different acts 
playing the theatre I eventually began to 
like it and then wondered why I did. I 
certainly doff my hat to this particular 
organization, as they are capable of exploit- 
ing and plugging an ordinary tune until it 
enters the “hit” class. 

In the publishing game there are three 
links in the chain of a song-hit. (1) The 
composer who writes a song possessed with 
“hit qualities.” (2) The song-picker who 
has the keen insight of knowing that this 
particular song possesses “hit qualities.” 
(3) The professional manager who backs 
up the song-picker’s good judgment with 
his professional department, and who ex- 
ploits, advertises and plugs it until it be- 
comes a hit. Just notice the records of the 
outstanding publishers of today who have 
weathered the storms of bad business, and 
you will find the chain of their success was 
unbroken by these three links. 

Most of the aspiring writers who have 
tried to break through to Tin-Pan Alley, 
and failed, should know that one of the 
first requisites of an acceptance is to have a 
song that is as good if not better than the 
current releases. 

They should realize that the average pub- 
lisher will not accept a song from an “un- 
known” unless it possesses a “something” 
that will hit the public fancy. 

Why should a publisher accept an ordi- 
nary song from an “unknown from no- 
where” when his offices are being besieged 
daily with professional song-writers who 
are craving contracts for their musical 
wares. Remember, New York City is full 
of real song-writers, who make song- 

(Continued on page 64) 





FREE ORCHESTRATION to all piano parts 
request, if made by me from your poem, FREE 
examination of poems. ty 514 anty to your poem. Revision of 
poems yt 00. Piano ‘t part $10 
Send at once for complete —_ how you can Fg this 
and FREE booklet on song writing with 190 names o! most 
=e music lishers. Piano parts guaranteed first tan It 
start RIGHT with a recognized composer. 


wale A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 
Send for my proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER 
D 103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 








— Poems Revised — Melodies Composed — 


We will revise, typewrite, and put melody to zor poem for 
$3.00. This is in proj > shape to send to publishers. Send for 
price on piano part. e print regular ages a songs, orch 

ef 
Many writers make a 
markets themselves. We put words to any melody. Work guaranteed. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53 Toledo, Ohio 














From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 


comes an offer of help for ae song- ae. 


I have written hundreds of successful songs. 
me show you how to do it. 
Send your song poems to 
FRED MIERISCH 
Box 24, Times Square Station, New York City 


@ 
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SONGWRITERS! 
Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 
you absolute satisfacti Copyrights secured. Sub- 





mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 


WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 
1674 Broadway, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
nde manuscripts (when Cypret), cages ma. make title 


and process. No receive at- 
tention. OY aly “fornished We publish a, book, co 
much valuable inf for the $1.00. 
Established 1876 


prepaid. 
THe ot? ZIMMERMAN &io% 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin, 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


ef 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market News 


Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York City, offers 
$5 each for interesting photographs. These pho- 
tographs must have either action or humor, senti- 
ment or unusual information, and above all human 
interest. Address: Photograph Department. 


Boston Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., offers $5, 
$3, $2 and five prizes of $1 each for funniest ex- 
perience letter. Address Funniest Experience 
Contest Editor. 








Camera Craft, 703 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., offers five prizes every month for photo- 
graphs. Competitors may submit as many photo- 
graphs as they wish. Contest closes the 10th of 
each month. 





The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City, awards the following prizes annually: $200 
for Club Papers, $100 for the best essay on an 
educational subject, and a prize for the best paper 
on a literary subject. ‘For full details address 
above. 





The Blue Book Magazine is offering five month- 
ly prizes of $100 each for the best “actual fact” 
stories of True Experiences in the following 
specified fields: 1. Adventure ; 2. Mystery; 3. 
Business; 4. Sport; 5. Humor. Stories should 
not exceed 2,000 words and should be shorter if 
possible. Address Contributions to True Experi- 
ence Editor, The Blue Book Magazine, 36 South 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 





For the best novel by an American author who 
has not previously had a novel published in book 
form, $16,500 net plus royalty, will be paid in cash 
jointly by Dodd, Mead & Company, P.ctorial Re- 
view and First National Pictures, Inc. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted before October 1, 1926. 
Inquiries should be directed to Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York City. 


Wit of the World, 627 W. 48rd St., New York 
City, offers a monthly prize of $50 for the best 
second line to a joke. Subject changes each 
month. Contests close on the 10th of each month. 
See a current issue of the magazine for the con- 
test now running. 








$10 for the best Photograph received each 
week; $5 for the second best; $3 for each addi- 
tional picture published. The points of merit to 
be considered are general interest technical excel- 
lence. To enter the contest, mail your photo- 
graphs to Editor, Amateur Photograph Contest, 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 48rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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For amateur artists all over the world, Ziffs 
is offering $2,500 in prizes. The twenty- -five win- 
ners will be picked for the originality and fresh- 
ness of humor, rather than for accuracy of their 
sketches. For complete information, write to the 
Art Contest Editor, Ziffs, Maywood, III. 





Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, a Weishaar. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a year; 5c a copy. “We use 
illustrated feature articles, not exceeding 3,000 
words on latest developments in science, invention, 
exploration, autos, radio, aviation, or any subject 
which has a wide reader interest. All articles 
must be illustrated with good clear photos or 
black and white drawings. Also, we use ‘How 
to Make Articles for the House’ and ‘Helps and 
Hints for the Housewife.’ We report on manu- 
scripts within a week, and pay on acceptance if 
author requests it. Our rates are $1.50 to $3.00 
for photos; one-half to one cent a word for text.” 





Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Editor, Edw. N. Hayn. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 a year; 15c a copy. “We use articles that 
have to do with merchandising, displaying or ad- 
vertising the goods sold in drug stores. Sugges- 
tions and ideas that can be lifted from the maga- 
zine and put to use by our subscribers. Manu- 
scripts are reported on at once. We pay on ac- 
ceptance ; rate depends upon value of material 
to us.’ 





The School Magazine, 371 Bloor Street, West, 
Toronto. Editor, W. E. Macpherson. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; $1.50 per year; 
20c a copy. “Our editorial needs are: Recent 
movements in educational theory or practice of 
interest to teachers or administrators of elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Methods in particular 
subjects of the elementary or secondary curri- 
culum. We report on manuscripts within a week. 
We pay a half cent a word on publication.” 





Southern Life, Country Club Pub. Co., Bilt- 
more, N. C. Editor, Charlotte Van Court. Issued 
monthly; $1.50 a year; lic a copy. “We want 
stories on the outdoors, sports and adventure 
with a Southern setting. Can use short poems 
on above subjects. Also photographs. We de- 
cide on manuscripts within thirty days, and pay 
on publication, at the rate of one-half to one cent 
a word.” 

Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, J. C. Aspley. Issued fort- 
nightly; $4.00 a year; 20c a copy. “Our needs 
are of so specific a nature that we would sug- 
gest a study of the magazine to obtain a general 
idea of the kind of material used. Then query 
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the managing editor as to the treatment of specific 
material. Whether we pay on publication on ac- 
ceptance depends upon arrangements made. Our 
rates vary according to value of material to us. 
We report within one week.” 


Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, Harry 
E. Maule. Issued 10th and 25th of month; $5.00 
a year; 25c a copy. “We are in the market for 
material dealing with adventure, mystery, the out- 
of-doors, sport, business, humor, etc., of strong 
masculine appeal. Plot and action should be the 
outstanding features, and we use short stories of 
from 4,000 to 10,000 words; complete novels, nov- 
elettes and serials. All our material is of a stir- 
ring masculine type, and we have no room for 
sex stories of any sort. We decide on material 
within ten days to two weeks after receipt. We 
pay on acceptance. Our rates are subject to nego- 
tiation.” 








Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. Edi- 
tors, Roscoe Fawcett and Wm. O’Donnell. Issued 
monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “We want 
stories of outdoor adventure, touching particu- 
larly any phase of pioneering. Mystery, romance 
and adventure must predominate. No love, sport 
or city detective stories wanted. Subjugate woman 
interest to things more important to outdoorsmen. 
We report within two weeks, except in unusual 
cases where a manuscript straddles the border 
line. We pay on acceptance, one and a half to 
five cents, the average is better than two cents. 
We usually make a flat price offer for a story.” 


Western Woman, Santa Ana, Calif. Editor, 
Ada King Wallis. “We are interested in better 
homes, better schools, civic progress, better living 
conditions and more joy for everybody. Western 
Woman is primarily for the women of the Great 
West, aiming to give them what they want of 
entertainment, information and support. Most of 
the editorial requirements are met by standing 
arrangement. We are in the market for an occa- 
sional short story or brief serial.” 








The Independent Order B’rith Sholom announces 
the offer of three prizes for the best short story 
of Jewish interest. First prize, $100; second, 


$75; third, $50. The story must not be less than. 


2,500 words, nor more than 3,500. Contest is open 
to any one whether he be a member of the Order 
or not. For further rules of the contest, com- 
municate with Mr. A. J. Weiss, 807 Franklin 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smart Sect, 119 W. 40th St. New York City. 
Editor, F. O. Tremaine. Issued monthly; $3.00 
a year; 25c a copy. “We want realistic first per- 
son stories from 3,000 to 7,000 words, of love, 
romance, adventure. Wistfulness and vitality are 
essential qualities. We pay, on acceptance, three 
cents a word.” 








Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Ave.. New 
York City. Editor, S. N. Blossom. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use graphic, 
non-technical accounts of new discoveries and de- 
velopments in science and mechanics; personality 
stories; short, illustrated articles on new, useful 


(Continued on page 50) 





Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 
you must provide yourself with the 
right tools—and the first of these 

is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstruction be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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Writing Good English 


This 336-page book, by Dr. J. B. Esen- 
wein, shows the right way to group words 
so as to give them power and beauty and 
surprise and charm. If you are an adept in 
the art of writing good English, this work 
will help you to a further mastery; if you 
are relatively a beginner, it will start you 
to thinking right, and it will show you how 
to develop your powers of expression. 


It costs bul $2.00, so order one TODAY 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Book Department CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOR 285c 
I will type any article up to 1000 words in length 
and prepay return postage. Have 7 years’ typing 
experience and this offer is to acquaint you with my 
work. Extremely low typing rates. Won’t you give 


me a trial 
N. S. CARLSON 
P. O. Box 667X, St. Louis, Mo. 


LOOK, READER! 

READ THIS AD AND SAVE $$$ 

Authors, Typists and ALL _ typewriter owners, 
Re-ink your used ribbons—SAVE DOLLARS! Any- 
one can do it, costs only a few cents. For only 25c 
we will mail you the secret with full directions, YOU 
SHOULD HAVE A COPY of this valuable secret. 
Send for your copy immediately—NOW ! 
ROBACK PUB. CO., Box 274W, Glouster, Ohio 
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“The 36 Dramatic | 


| 
| | 


Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- | 
edy, adventure, mystery | 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- | 
ered in this remarkable | 
book by Georges Polti. | 
| 
| 
| 





I Do you long to thrill your readers—including | 

editors—with new and unexpected situations; to | 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, | 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for | 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous | 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide | 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success | 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful || 
book—-TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- | 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
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, WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me “The 36 Dramatic Situ- i 





ti 


i ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
| currency). 
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SNAPSHOTS AS AN INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 15) 

tiate a new one-foot snowfall. Before the 
snow fall has been trodden, stand twenty 
yards from the hencoop door with the hens’ 
favorite breakfast food, open the door, and 
let Nature do the rest. You will get enough 
action from the hens to carry the photo- 
graph along. 

2. “Inquisitive Chickadees.” Photo of 
these little birds picking crumbs that have 
been scattered near one of their favorite 
haunts. This isn’t difficult to obtain. Mere- 
ly focus your camera on the bread crumbs, 
affix a string to the shutter, and go inside 
the house until the chickadees condescend 
to obtige. Hundreds of similar photographs 
have been sold, but another one will sell as 
easily as the first one offered. 

3. “City Life on the Farm.” Interior 
view of the family listening to a broad- 
cast by a city radio station—with Tom and 
Mary in the foreground unmistakedly doing 
the Charleston, in place of the Lancers. 
Any radio publication shou'd be interested 
in a photograph of this kind. 

4. “A Maine Snowman.” Have the chil- 
dren build a real honest-to-goodness snow- 
man some warm day. It will not appeal to 
you as being extraordinary, but to city 
dwellers farther south, it will be different. 
By posing a tiny tot with the snowman as 
a comparison, this photograph may be made 
of real interest. 

5. “Where Santa Claus Gets His Christ- 
mas Trees.” A little late to use this now, 
but it may be taken and offered next fall 
to many magazines, with a chance of ac- 
ceptance. A cluster of nicely shaped trees, 
surrounded by the mantle of the first snow- 
fall of the season—that’s all. 

6. “A Triple INTENT.” Three chil- 
dren. One on a sled; one on snowshoes; 
and the fourth on skates or skees. What 
metropolitan daily would not be interested 
in a clear picture of this from Maine? 

Were I in a farm-house in Maine, I 
might be able to find many photographic 
subjects, far more fitting than these—which 
have been visualized by one who sits afar 
off and merely wishes to prove that snap- 
shots as an investment are everywhere. 
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THE LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 
(Continued from page 24) 

ously or possibly rashly, but in any event 
vitally and adventurously. They are apt 
to be people who, whether frontiersmen in 
the north woods, sailors, farmers, school 
teachers, bandits, society girls, housewives, 
make a robust fight for the satisfaction of 
their instincts. They, as a rule, eat hearti- 
ly, sleep well, love hard, adore travel and 
change, thrill at praise, hate adversity, talk 
well if not volubly, and like to be before 
the footlights. They are in general not 
wall flowers, shy spinsters, coy bachelors, 
dreamy convalescents, moralists of the 
monastic type, or any kind of human door- 
mat. For these reasons we find few suc- 
cessful authors among bank workers, small 
town preachers, superintendents of ladies’ 
seminaries, or government employes. Suc- 
cessful writers are much more likely to be 
found among army roughnecks, stevedores, 
Broadway bums, remote missionaries, hack 
writers, reformed reporters, old soaks, 
chorus girls, and the like. Like such types 
or not, they live in raw contact with re- 
alities and hence react more vigorously to 
them than do the wan inhabitants of the 
ivory towers of our day. 

The meaning of egotism is obvious, I 
think. The world of the egoist centers 
about himself. He believes in himself; he 
wants to “tell the world”; he wants to see 
his name in print; he is, in short, expres- 
sive. To him, as to Hamlet, “the world 
is out of joint,” and he feels he was “born 
to set it right.” A scientist is not vain in 
this sense ; he wants other people’s ideas, all 
ideas, in fact, bearing on his given problem; 
but not so the egoistic artist: he wants. to 
smash something, roast somebody, curse 
out the existing order, or hurrah for sweet- 
ness and light—an unmitigated propa- 
gandist. He cares no more about art or 
beauty as such than a boy running to a fire 
cares about the tints of autumn foliage by 
the way. And, paradoxical as it may seem, 
this very lack of concern about beauty is 
often one reason why he is more apt to 
attain it sooner than the followers of the 
beauty and art cults. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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AFTER 10 DAY 
;guaran- 
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" Send No Money 
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403-360 e Grand Ave., Chicago 




















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Copied, 60c; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
fhe’? poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 
‘O- 
MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 








SOURCE M AT ERI AL; Every writer of stories of 

Texas and the Southwest 
should read Frontier Times, the only publication devoted to Fron- 
tier History, Border Tragedy, Pioneer Achievement, Outlawry, 
Indian Depredations, and Trail Drivers’ Reminiscenses. Published 
monthly, $1.50 per year. Just a plain, homely little magazine, but 
every number worth the subscription price. Writers who are sub- 
scribers have permission to use material in working up stories. All 
true, no fiction. Address 

FRONTIER TIMES, Bandera, Texas. 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 








—— 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
corrected, carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c = 
1000 words; booklengths 45c; poems lc per line. Re- 
turn postage paid. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS 
suggested, if requested. 
RENA C. VAN CISE 
538 North Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 











Are You SELLING Your Verses? 


Been selling mine for over 25 years, and still going 
strong. Perhaps I can help you. Candid, constructive 
criticism, 5c a line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 


EXPERT TYPING, TOO! 
ELIOT K. STONE, St. Davids, Pa. 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION?P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt, Efficient 
SERVICE 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











PENNY WIsE — DoLiarR Foo.LisH 


Don’t take a chance on losing _an_acceptance by 
skimping on the manuscript. ADGER TY PED 
stories have earned a reputation for ‘getting the cash.” 
Phone, Grand 3335 
BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §8.85: 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


inventions; ‘How to Make’ Articles for Home 
Work Shop Department. No subject out of our 
field if it can be given a scientific or mechanical 
twist. Illustrations—human interest photographs 
—must always accompany manuscripts. Limit for 
text, 3,000 words. Work of new writers welcome. 
Our magazine covers an individual field, and its 
‘stam’ can best be obtained by studying two or 
three issues. We report on manuscripts within 
one week, and pay, always on acceptance, one to 
ten cents a word.” 





The Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Editor, Harford Parrel, Jr. Issued 
weekly ; $2.00 a year; 10c a copy. “We use poems 
and photographs. We report from two weeks to 
a month after receipt of manuscripts. We pay 
on acceptance, but have no fixed rate of payment.” 





True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Roger Daniels. Issued 
monthly; $2.50 a year ($3.50 for foreign); 25c a 
copy. “We want true to life stories with dra- 
matic situations that deal with love, hate, envy, 
sorrow—in a word, the emotions of the human 
heart. Natural sex impulses desired—the un- 
usual and extreme are barred. Stories must have 
real emotional appeal and not be merely a so- 
called ‘sex experience.’ Decisions are reached 
within two to six weeks. Payment is made on 
acceptance at the rate of 2c a word.” 





The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Douglas M. Dold. Issued monthly; 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “We use stories of 
adventure along the frontier of the world—short 
stories from 1,500 to 8,000 words in length; nov- 
elettes, 20,000 to 25,000 words, and serials, 70,000 
words. This magazine is fully illustrated. Stories 
should be written by those who know the coun- 
tries where the stories are laid—many of them, 
of course, will have to be in the first person. No 
Western, psychic or supernatural stories used. 
Reports made within ten days. We pay on ac- 
ceptance, from one cent a word up.” 





Real Detective and Mystery Stories, 1050 North 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edwin Baird. 
Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “We 
particularly need good detective and mystery 
stories with Western background; any length, 
from 1,000 to 50,000 words.” 





Ace-High Magazine and Cowboy Stories, 799 
Broadway, New York City. Editor, Harold 
Hersey. “For Ace-High we use humorous West- 
ern stories, by real Westerners, with the woman 
interest minimized as far as possible. Cowboy 
Stories needs cowboy stories—it is fully illus- 
trated. We use Western ballads of action and 
gun-play. Material is reported on within ten days. 
We pay on acceptance at the rate of from one 
cent a word up.” 





The Wide World Magazine, Southampton St., 
Strand: London WC2, England. Issued monthly; 
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$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “Our stories must deal 
with facts, adventure, queer predicaments, queer 
customs—anything interesting dealing with all 
quarters of the globe. Stories should be accom- 
panied by affidavits that they are true in every 
particular. Since material must go to England, 
we must let about seven weeks elapse before we 
can get word to the author. We pay on accept- 
ance, about ten guineas for an average length 
article with photographs.” 





U, S. Navy Magazine, 764 State St.. San Diego, 
Calif. Editor, Frederick Fish. Issued semi- 
monthly; $4.50 a year; 25c a copy. “We use 
purely naval material of interest personnel U. S. 
Navy. Writers must not submit material with- 
out first communicating with the editor and re- 
ceiving request to do so. Manuscripts unrequested 
by the editor will not be returned. We decide 
on material within a week to ten months. We 
pay on publication. Our rates vary, but are usu- 
ally small.” 





The Credit Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. Editor, Rodman Gilder. 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We stick pretty closely to our own field, 
which is that of banking and commercial credit 
granting. We publish one or two fiction stories 
a month closely related to our field. We like 
illustratable human interest articles. We report 
on manuscripts promptly, and pay on acceptance.” 





Illustrated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
“We are publishers of a pictorial service for win- 
dow display. Sold to merchants for advertising 
purposes. We can use photos, 5x10, of events 
of national interest only. We pay, on publica- 
tion, $2.00 a photo.” 





Only those poems that have never been pub- 
lished before are wanted. Complete information 
may be had by addressing the Editor. 

(Continued on page 54) 


PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make — 


[‘TYPEWR TERS 


Prices in Years ._ <@1 
We will ship any make yo a 
choose for one week's trial. 







ay lessthan 
rent each month 


‘acti 2s , 
Process.’ d 
for free trial Offer and low price list a 
Agents Wanted: Wi"0 oy ote 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER Co. 


654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1233 Chicago, Ill. 




















TYPING 


Manuscripts, Novels, Poems, etc., correctly and neatly 
typed. Good bond paper used. Set up in_ correct 
form. Straight copying charge is 75c a thousand 
words or part thereof, 


SUTER TYPING SERVICE 
Box 347, Memphis, Tenn. 











AUTHORS AND POETS 
Wishing to publish their own books can 
get full information by writing to 

DEAN & COMPANY 
Publishers 
112 Fourth Ave., 


New York 











RITERS OF BOOKS Mra? ehitions of books 


attractively. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete 

printing and publishing service for writers including sales 

assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for 
book and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book “Cashing in on Talent,’’ a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs., 336 S. Broadway, Les Angeles. Dept. 22 














rates for criticism. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: ‘5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb, bond Pes with one carbon copy): © ag a 
correct 


“JUST LIKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of her Western story. First she received a 
three-page letter, pointing out faults of story construction and outlining a complete revi- 
sion of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed her revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 4,500 words. 
This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer— 
but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 
RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional 
thousand—special rates for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them 
in finished form for the editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the 


s and grammatical faults 





thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. All misspelled wor 
My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Carefully typed and revised. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Two markets suggested FREE. 
Write now for prices and information. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Houtzdale, Pa. 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Manuscript Typing a specialty, meeting Standard 
Editorial Requirements. Poses, bee per M. Poems, 
lc per line, with carbon copy. “nist revision, criti- 
cism, market suggestions and mailing service. Satis- 
faction quate. Write for trial rates. 


A. J. PEDERSEN 
7th and Hubbard Sts., Great Bend, Kans. 











WRITERS WANTED 


All those who wrote before, write again. Writers of all kinds of 
Penna gg Neots an nin. new staff for Spring. Experience un- 
> coe S! If you wish answer, send 4c for 


just R 
qualifications alt pe. 
SRTIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
5428 South Wells, Dept. 115, Chicago 

















Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical yor’ will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
= complete and practical 


i| —— book written on the 
| THE ART OF . 


and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
aadiyes of Verse; 

Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt Metersand the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 

ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
sae can build up your poem into suitable stanza 

poms | in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry 


principles of poetry 
VERSIFICATION 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book D 


ept.. 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me a rid & ‘The Art of Versifi- 


eation,”’ for which I enclose $2 ( , check or currency). 
FORME cc cccccccceanccetorcccccccescccesscsceesecee 
BE ove dbetecssecescadeuctecevaceescccseoncesds 
eer rerrr rte er rT eT ee oo) eres 




















THE LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 
(Continued from page 49) 

The above analysis of literary tempera- 
ment—need of money, vital living, egotism 
—may be less picturesquely but more ac- 
curately expressed if we put it this way: 
To succeed at fiction writing the writer’s 
total equipment should be balanced. some- 
thing like this: 





De MME iso cna da wae eolecas sH bas 50% 
2. Grasp of human nature......... 25% 
B. EEXBYCMSIVERERS «55.00.0000: n000%0 25% 

100% 


I do not think I have overstated the im- 
portance of the energy factor here. Crea- 
tive writing is hard work. If I should be 
asked to give the chief cause for literary 
failure I think I should quote the following 
passage from Professor Robert S. Wood- 
worth’s “Psychology”: “This author who 
is accomplishing so little gets up in the 
morning full of confidence that this was 
going to be a good day, with much progress 
made in his book. Before starting to write, 
however, he must first have his breakfast, 
and then a little fresh air, just to prepare 
himself for energetic work. On returning 
from his walk, he thinks it best to rest for 
a few moments, and then one or two other 
little matters seem to demand attention: 
by the time these are done, the morning is 
so far gone that there is no time until the 
afternoon, when the same sort of thing hap- 
pens and the great performance has to be 
put off until the next day.” 

Last winter I had a desperate struggle 
with a young woman who came two thou- 
sand miles to New York for help in grad- 
uating from newspaper writing to fiction. 
She had gorgeous small-town material to 
work with, but she couldn’t build up her 
dramatic scenes. I could see no reason why 
she shouldn’t master the difficulty in reason- 
ably short time; but she didn’t. I was some- 
what mystified by her working two stories 
over and over instead of covering more 
ground. She became discouraged and sud- 
denly disappeared. A woman at whose 
home she had been living happened in my 
office soon after and told me that the woman 
reporter had given it up and gone home, 
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“but,” she added, “the child didn’t work; 
all the stuff she brought you at her weekly 
conference was done the day, sometimes the 
night, before!” 

Another young woman who had every gift 
except this one of energy was able to write 
only one story or a revision for a fortnight, 
working nearly full time. Since she had 
to revise each story several times she nearly 
starved even though I was able to sell nearly 
every manuscript she finished up. She 
worked so slowly that it was almost im- 
possible to teach her anything. Once when 
I advised her to speed up or quit, she looked 
about my office sadly and said: “I need 
inspiration. You know I believe if I could 
write at a table in a corner of this office 
T could turn out a lot of work!” Energy 
by absorption! It can’t be done, and all 
the students who attend lectures for “in- 
spiration” acquire only a certain agreeable 
excitement which is forgotten the next 
morning. The sorriest literary failure is 
this one who has “ideas” and “visions” but 
can’t generate his own steam! 

By “grasp of human nature” I mean sim- 
ply a sympathy with and comprehension of 
folk. Far the larger number of writers get 
it by mere vital living, as I have explained ; 
a smaller number get it by systematic study 
and analysis. This knowledge gives them 
what is sometimes called a “sense of de- 
tail”. When they set forth to describe, for 
instance, a certain young man, they do not 
write, “he had a striking face, the kind 
you look at twice,” like the amateur, but 
rather that “he had black, close-cropped 
hair, grey eyes with long lashes, white 
cheeks and a mouth pouting as though he 
were determined not to cry.” Writers who 
“grasp folk” do not believe all that people 
say about themselves ; they know that there 
is no such thing as a villain or heroine, all- 
bad, all-good; and they know that moral 
problems cannot be settled by wall mottoes. 
They are very often disillusioned, cynical, 
suspicious, curious, eternally wanting to 
figure out why people do what they do. 

My third term of expressiveness is hard- 
est to describe. I have already referred to 
it as a phase of egoism; but it is more than 

(Continued on page 56) 











Dr. Burton’s Students 
are Getting Results 


His Students have made thousands 
from their Stories. What he has done 
for others he can do for you. 


Some Successful Students 


“My enrollment in the 
Richard-Burton Course is 
unequivocally the best in- 
vestment I ever made. It has 
opened a new vista for me.” 
—M. A. F., Mankato, Minn. 

“I take great pleasure in 
sending you my check for 
the last payment on my 
course with you in Short 
Story Writing. This money was part of my 
first earnings asa Short Story Writer. I sold 
a story to the American Magazine. This 
Story I sent to Dr. Burton as an assignment, 
he offered the best possible criticism, and its 
acceptance followed quickly and for a splen- 
did price.”—M. P., Omaha, Nebr. 

Marie L., well known New York Writer, 
says: “I think the Richard Burton Course 
far superior to any other in its practical appli- 
cation. It gives me something to get hold of 
—not mere theory and pretty phrases.” 

J. M. M., Webster 








Dr. Burton 





City, Iowa, writes: Special 
“‘Golden waren s Criticism 
which you criticize Sundien 


for me, sold to Coun- oe 
try Gentleman on its | on your completes 
first time out for $300. | plays. Skillful criti- 


It was the first Story a instruc- 
” 10n on preparing 
I pee sold. your manuscript — 
I have just sold a | marketing sugges- 
story to McClure’s. —_ and every pos- 
Tell Dr. Burton, please, pees ‘seen. roe 
that I am sitting onthe | stories up to 5,000 
top of the world, giv- ee, one. A 
° ” a itiona , 
ing thanks.”--M.G. M., wade, Ot. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


A Real Training Course 


“T value the personal touch of your school,” 
writes S. S., Madison, N. J. “I notice I have 
the same instructor all through the course.” 
Yes, that is the keynote of our instruction. 
Kindly, helpful and expert comments on your 
lessons and stories by an instructor who is 
personally interested in your success. If you 
have the urge to write, we can help you. 


$100 Prize for Best Story 
by Student 


Write for full details of our Profit-Sharing 
Plan and booklet on Short Story Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


354 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANTED AT ALL TIMES 
PLAVS—GRE TER Ce Benet eeaet AA! Ppsouer ies 

I produce 25 to 50 One-Act a ngth Plays in Chicago 

Litiie "Theatres and Clubs e every te yy = place between 50 
nd 100 Plays with Repertoire and Stock Companies in the United 
States and Canada. 

I am able to afford the best market in America for original 
Stage material of all kinds by unknown Authors. Several M. P. 
Scenarios desired. Please enclose stamp for detail 

NATHANIEL WHARTON—THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 

400 South Siaie St., Chicago, Il. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











ORDER NOW! 


Bound Volumes of 1925 Are 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Price $3.50 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 








I OFFER 


A FREE criticism service that I say you 

will like. Send sample MSS., make me 

prove it! Also revision and correct typing. 
Address: H. MILTON SMITH 

515 C. & S. Bank, Macon, Ga. 








—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill. “We use four-line 
poems for Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Birthdays, etc. We report within ten days, 
and pay fifty cents a line, on acceptance.” 





Power Boating, Cleveland, O. Editor, J. G. 
Robinson. “We are in the market for a few 
short fiction stories of adventure. These must 
necessarily have something to do with power boats 
and short stories are preferred, preferably stories 
of not more than 3,000 words. We can use them 
with illustrations, or we can do our own illus- 
trating here if necessary. We usually endeavor 
to report on manuscripts within a week at the 
most and usually within three days, and although 
it is our usual custom to pay on publication, we 
do not make this an absolutely fixed rule, and if 
the story is accepted for publication at some 
length of time, we would expect to pay within 
thirty days of acceptance. Every fall we run a 
cruise story contest, offering prizes of from $100 
down for actual stories of cruises taken in power 
boats during the year. The conditions of this 
contest usually appear in the June, July and August 
numbers of Power Boating. We are always in 
the market for practical stories, that is, stories 
concerning possible improvements in the construc- 
tion or power mechanism of power boats; in other 
words, How-to-Do Stories. 





The Youngstown Building News-Canton Build- 
ing News, Park Theatre Bldg., Youngstown, O. 
Editor, H. A. Kruezwieser. Issued monthly ; $2.00 
a year; 20c a copy. “We use articles that deal 
with the problems of the contractor and the build- 
ing industry; good dealer articles; technical, etc.; 
cost-keeping articles on construction work; new 
methods used in building, etc. We pay on publi- 
cation, one cent a word, reporting on material on 
acceptance.” 





Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. Nelson Taft. Issued semi- 
monthly; $3.00 a year; l5c a copy. “The Retail 


Ledger deals only with matters of interest to re- 
tail merchants—such questions as advertising, col- 
lections, credits, deliveries, salesmanship, display 
and the like. We do not use material referring 
to restaurants, banks, laundries, garages or baker- 
ies, and prefer that articles present details of 
methods used in large stores, rather than in 
smaller ones. The name and city address of the 
store referred to must appear in each article (as 
a guarantee of authenticity to our readers), and, 
whenever possible, some one in authority in the 
store should be quoted. We are always anxious 
to secure signed articles, but these should be 
signed only by those who are store executives. 
Articles should range in length from 500 to 2,000 
words, with the understanding that padding is to 
be ruthlessly eliminated. Photographic illustra- 
tions are always advisable and separate photo- 
graphs (with 100-word captions) are always 
needed for our Rotogravure Section, which ap- 
pears as part of our first issue each month. We 
always pay on acceptance, one cent a word for 
articles and $3.00 for photographs, the latter to 
be returned if requested. Manuscripts are decided 
on within ten days.” 
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The Universal Trade Press Syndicate is in the 
market for brief stories, about 750 to 1,000 words, 
about sales people in retail stores, preferably de- 
partment stores, who have made a conspicuous 
success of their work. Those interested in writing 
these kind of stories should communicate with 
T. A. Gallagher, News Editor, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, for further details, before pro- 
ceeding. 





Pacific’ Builder and Engineer, Arcade Square, 
Seattle, Wash. Issued weekly; $5.00 a year; 20c 
a copy. “We use news of contemplated building 
and engineering construction; calls for bids; con- 
tract awards; personal items on men in all 
branches of the construction industry and engi- 
neering profession. Features only upon assign- 
ment. Our field is Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, British Columbia, Alaska. We _ use 
photographs, too. Material is reported on prompt- 
ly; amount of payment varies.” 





Popularity Magazine, 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, 

hio. “We are in the market for short stories 
on Small Town Life, Detective, Stories of Young 
Love, snappy business stories, etc., running from 
2,000 to 4,000 words. Stories should be devel- 
oped in story form. This suggestion is made be- 
cause many manuscripts have been submitted that 
were developed in action only.” 





Gilbert L. Lewis, 1674 Grove St., San Francisco, 
Calif., publisher of religious magazines for young 
people from sixteen to twenty- -four years of age, 
is in the market for short stories, poems, epigrams, 
editorials, prayers in novel form, humor, educa- 
tional articles, and anything that would be of 
interest to the average young person. All manu- 
scripts reported within one month. Those ac- 
cepted will be paid two weeks after acceptance. 
Sample copy and instructions to writers will be 
sent for fifteen cents.” 

Prize-O-Grams, P. O. Box 2295, Memphis, 
Tenn. Editor, R. E. Dean. Issued bi-weekly; 
$3.00 a year; lic a copy. “We use clippings an- 
nouncing current cash prize contests; clippings 
announcing complete names and addresses of cash 
prize contest winners. We report on clippings im- 
mediately, and pay on acceptance.” 





Saturday Service Syndicate does not need any 
material of any kind, as all their features are 
furnished by their staff. 





The Western Way in News, 1800 Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago, Ill. “We are overstocked at 
present.” 





The Pacific Salesman, 503 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Louis C. Towne, Editor. The 
first issue of this magazine is the February num- 
ber. “We will be able to use a limited number 
of stories, fiction and articles of about 2,000 
words. Also will be in the market for a serial 

of not over 10,000 words, for which we expect 
to pay one- fourth cent per word. We prefer 
stories dealing with salespeople and with a Pacific 


(Continued on page 58) 


Send For a 


Master 
Key 


It tells how environment is created. 
How circumstances may be con- 
trolled. How lines of least resist- 
ance are formed. Why some per- 
sons attract success, power and 
wealth. Why others seem to fail. 
It explains the effect of concentra- 
tion. It explains the Law of 
Abundance. It tells of a simple 
but infallible test by which anyone 
may determine whether he is des- 
tined to be a success in life or not. 
Over a million copies printed dur- 
ing the last ten years. A record of 
accomplishment seldom equalled. 
Sent postpaid for only 10c, money 
refunded tf not satisfied. 


MASTER KEY SYSTEM 
714 N. 9th St. St. Louis, Mo. 











TYPEWRITING 


Specializing in MSS. copying. per 1000 words [50c, 
poems per line 2c. Work is done on fine grade bond 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. \ 


VERONICA LOCKE 
Wayland : = 


Box 643 


OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 


Send your typing to one who has typed hundreds of 
stories for satisfied clients. Errors in spelling\ and 
grammar corrected without extra charges. First 
page sample sent on request. Write today. 
HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative \ 
esecnven Iowa \ 
























A BARGAIN _ JUST LOOK! 


Will neatly type your manuscript for only 40c pel 
1000 words, corrections included; poems Ic per line 
Two carbons if desired. 10% discount on future’ 
work sent me, 


ADELAIDE P. NEVIN 
408 So. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














TAUTHORS!! Ss WRITERS' | 


Manuscripts typed and correctly prepared for publication. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. High-quality service, very low rates. In- 
crease the chances of acceptance of your manuscripts, and save 
money at the same time, by taking advantage of my service. Write 
today for rates and special offers. 

ROY BESSINGER 
D-133 South East Street, 








Galion, Ohio 





PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 


i Silver Book Plates. os for FREE 
bum of beaut ul bouok plate specimen 
pT TODA 


SILVER ‘MAIL SERVICE 


404 Silver 
6327 Glenwood Ave. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


tie magazine sec- 
tion and special 


YNDICA columns of our mod- 
HOw 10 $ TE ern newspapers offer 
MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 
By FELIX J. KOCH the ambitious writer. 


Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
‘i ' surround him daily 
H @. can turn a few hours’ 
i i id work to exceptional 
Weak profit. 
Bias There is practically 








no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r7-CLiP THIS COUPON NOW--- 
{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., i 
§ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. I 


i GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- ! 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 





Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 
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THE LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 
(Continued from page 53) 


that. In psychological language it is ab- 
sence of emotional repression. It is well 
enough known nowadays that very many 
writers take up fiction as an “escape ac- 
tivity”, that is, as a means of expressing 
desires otherwise denied. So far, good; 
but in a great many cases the writer is de- 
nied expression of his or her emotions be- 
cause of some temperamental timidity, and 
can no more “let go” in writing than in 
real life. The result is often a heart-break- 
ing effort resulting in manuscripts uni- 
formly an arid waste. 


A handicap more serious than a simple 
case of timidity or shyness is that caused 
by some pathological inhibition, some nerv- 
ous disorder which prevents the writer from 
either comprehending or expressing the 
emotions of normal people. His writings 
always express not life as it is but some 
suppressed personal desires of his own. 
This psychopathologic problem is too wide 
and intricate a subject to be more than 
touched upon here. 


Literary temperament is a compound of 
robust energy, sensitive awareness of other 
people, and—freedom from _ inhibitions! 
The total product we call a successful novel 
results not from the writer’s feeling for 
words and rhetorical tricks, but wholly from 
two reactions: one to certain people and 
physical features of his environment that 
have struck deeply into his mind and the 
other to a rapid, highly energized release 
of these impressions on paper! 

The highest mark of genuine writing is 
an interest in the art so deep that copy in 
quantity is produced. Jack London was 
fond of quoting his favorite author, Con- 
rad: “An artist is a man of action,” and 
action for the literary artist is—writing. 





Y continuous persistence in the right and 
the association with the highest and 
best, by the law of attraction, which draws 
only of its likeness, all of a lesser character 
is expelled, for the lesser must seek also 
its own level, or that which is of its quality. 





Sea se a 
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HOW I FIND NAMES FOR MY 
CHARACTERS 


By WIL.L1AM B. EpMonpDson 


Every one of us seems to have only a 
limited number of names so firmly im- 
planted in our minds that we can recall them 
at will. At least, J used to encounter much 
difficulty in securing appropriate names for 
my characters. No matter how hard I 
would think I could hardly ever bring to 
mind anything but such hackneyed names 
as Manning, Dodson, Johnson, Van Rose, 
Mary, Lucille, and others equally bad. 

But don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that this is a new situation or difficulty in 
the Writing Game. It is not! What writer, 
for example, could remember the countless 
plots, ideas, incidents, suggestions, themes, 
etc., that come to him? It would be hu- 
manly impossible, therefore the careful 
writer keeps a notebook wherein to jot down 
his impressions. In fact I was writing some 
notes in my own notebook when I “discov- 
ered” an interesting and helpful way to 
keep names and form combinations of 
names for my characters. 

I had unconsciously written down three 
well-known titles, thus: 


Harold Charles Ray 
Bell Hanson Stannard 
Wright Towne Baker 


I pondered over this list wondering what 
possible use they could have for me. Then 
[ read across—Wright Towne Baker. In- 
stantly I perceived that three columns of 
such names, or even two, for that matter, 
could be shifted about in endless combina- 
tions. The old way of racking my brain 
for names was no more! Since then every 
time I run across a name that interests me 
I write it down. Now all I have to do when 
in need of titles for characters is to open 
my notebook, select an appropriate “first 
name,” run up or down any of the columns 
till I find a fitting “middle name,” if one 
is desired, and then select a “last name” 
that suits the other two. 

I have found that this method saved time, 
patience and trouble, and I believe any 
writer to whom it appeals will find it highly 
useful and satisfying. 








ALAN MOORE ROBINSON - 





WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Former Contributing Editor, Everyboy’s 


Expert MS. criticism by successful author, 
$1.00 a thousand words; also revision, re- 
titling a specialty; market advice. 


P. O. Box 653, Banning, Calif. 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 


from errors in mar, <—~—_- and par i 
e make a beat ot manuscript typing and WE ce ri 
BUSINESS. le carbon copy. Bates, 70c per 1000 words. 


Poems, 2c per line. 


KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 








WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 
It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 


My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Brome St., Hartford, Conn. 











AUTHOR’S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


The magazine is the official publi- 


Coast locale. 
Association of Cali- 


cation of the Direct Sellers’ 
fornia.” 


sark Life, Kingston, Ark. “We invite con- 
tributions dealing with interesting phases of Ozark 
life. Each acceptable article or poem is paid 
with a two-year subscription. This magazine is 
offering a $5.00 prize each month for the best 
humorous essay of five or six hundred words on 
subjects announced. The subject for the April 
issue is ‘The Missouri Mule.’ Manuscripts must 
reach the editor before March 15th.”? Otto Ernest 
Rayburn is editor, 








Variety Goods Magazine, 812 Huron Rd,, Cleve- 
land, O. Editor, Harry E. Martin. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We use 
definite method articles on merchandising of popu- 
lar-priced goods, from candy and toys to house 
furnishings and infants’ wear. Pictures and de- 
scriptions of unusually successful window dis- 
plays, interior displays, store layouts, sales plans 
and the like. Interviews from store executives 
preferred. Generalizations and theoretical dis- 
cussions not considered. We decide on material 
within ten days and pay, on publication, from 
one-half to one cent a word, depending on value 
and amount of editing necessary to fit manuscript 
into editorial policy of magazine.’ 





System, Cass, Erie and Hudson Sts., Chicago, 
Ill. Norman C. Firth, Executive Editor. “We 
use articles and items, preferably told. in the first 
person, signed by a responsible executive of a 
business concern, describing plans, policies and 
methods that have actually been used profitably, 
and that many business men might ‘lift’ out of 
the magazine and put to use in their business. 
We report within ten days, and pay on accept- 
ance, one to three and a half cents a word.” 





Western Sportologue, 709 Union League Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been discontinued. 





The Poster, 307 S. Green St., Chicago, IIl., is 
the official publication of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America. It is devoted exclusively 
to poster designing and painted outdoor bulletins, 
and particularly wants articles dealing with spe- 
cific advertising campaigns by reputable companies 
where the outdoor medium has been used either 
alone or in conjunction with newspaper, magazine 
or other recognized media. Art subjects which 
have some direct application in this field are also 
desired. The writer should keep in mind that 
the Poster is devoted just as much to the devel- 
opment of the esthetic side of poster art and 
painted bulletin art as it is to the more commer- 
cial aspects of outdoor advertising. Also it is 
interested in exceptionally well done business ar- 
ticles of interest to executives, and particularly 
those having intelligent analyses of marketing 
conditions. These may be in the form of inter- 
views or special articles, but in the case of im- 
portant articles, evidence of authorization and 
approval must be sent with manuscript. While 


no definite length is prescribed, articles under 
2,000 words are preferred. Good photographs are 
a requisite.” 





Shoe Repair Service, 721 Buder Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Editor, A. V. Fingulin. Issued monthl y; 
free. “When submitting material to this maga- 
zine, please make a distinction between shoe- 
makers and shoe repairers. We are not so much 
interested in the shoemakers—in other words, the 
makers of new shoes—as we are in the shoe 
repairer, of old shoes, or the shoe rebuilder, as he 
is becoming to be known today. While we are 
glad to get good descriptions of various shoe 
repair shops and their methods, we do not want 
descriptions alone. What interests our readers 
most is what those shoe’ repairers hope to accom- 
plish, how they went about trying to do it, and 
how well they succeeded. In other words, we 
do not want only the ‘what’ of a thing, but also 
the ‘why’ and the ‘how’ of it. For the sort of 
material outlined above, we will pay from one- 
half to one and one-half cent per word, depend- 
ing upon the character of the story, how hard it 
was to get, and how well it is handled. Our rate 
of payment for photographs submitted is $1.00 to 
$2.50, depending upon the nature of the subject, 
how good the photograph is, and how difficult it 
was to get it. We try to report on articles sub- 
mitted within ten days of their receipt. Payment 
for accepted material is made upon publication, 
which is between the first and the fifth of the 
month of the particular issue in which the article 
appears.” 





Spencer College, of New Orleans, is offering a 
contest open to every eighth grade and high school 
student in the country. There are no restric- 
tions, and there is absolutely no expense. A com- 
plete scholarship, good in any department of the 
college, is to be awarded to the young man or 
woman, either in the eighth grade and completing 
this grade in the school year of 1925-1926, or now 
attending high school, and who presents the best 
paper on the subject, “Ten Reasons for Securing 
a Business Education.” The requirements are 
simple, and the awarding of the scholarship will 
be based on the following basis of rating: 50% 
on the subject matter; 20% on spelling; 20% on 
English and punctuation; 10% on the general 
neatness of the paper submitted. 


All those desiring to enter the contest should 
send name and address on a postal card to Spencer 
College, Ten Reasons Contest, New Orleans, La. 
This should be done immediately. Arrangements 
have been made with various business organiza- 
tions to furnish each contestant with some ma- 
terial from time to time, on which to base the 
preparation of the papers. This is done with par- 
ticular thought to helping those young people who 
may be so situated that they will not be able to 
secure business publications in other ways, and 
because such magazines and bulletins contain 
much of great value to them. 

Contest closes May 1, 1926. A committee com- 
posed of Professor Spencer, President of the 
College, the Instructor of English of Spencer 
College, and two other members, residents of 
New Orleans, but not members of Spencer Col- 
lege faculty, will pass on all papers. 
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There is absolutely no expense to this contest. 
The prize winner will not necessarily use the 
prize scholarship, but will have the privilege of 
disposing of it at the regular price. 

All papers should be written with pen and ink 
or typewritten, and on only one side of the paper. 
The writer’s name should not appear on the paper, 
but should be enclosed in a sealed envelope, and 
this envelope should be attached to the first sheet 
of the submitted paper, but the age of the con- 
testant should be written plainly on the first page. 
This will be taken into consideration in judging 
papers. Entries may be of any length sufficient 
to furnish ten clear, logical reasons for a busi- 
ness education. 

All correspondence from teachers and students 
should be addressed to Spencer College, Ten 
Reasons Contest, New Orleans, La. 





VICTORIAN BREAKFAST 
AMENITIES 


Good temper and genius do not always 
dwell together, but the disagreeable char- 
acteristics of the great have the virtue of 
furnishing amusement for the next genera- 
tion. In his “Romantic ’90s,” Richard Le 
Gallienne tells about a breakfast experience 
with Tennyson and Herbert Spencer as re- 
peated to him by the luckless participant, 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, the historian, who 
at that time knew neither of them. 

The occasion was one of those famous 
breakfasts given by George Henry Lewes, 
the husband of George Eliot. Mr. Har- 
rison found himself seated between two 
formidable figures, no less than Tennyson 
on his left and Herbert Spencer on his right. 
It was from Tennyson that the first con- 
versational advances came—somewhat in 
this fashion. Mr. Harrison had been for 
some moments aware that Tennyson was 
observing him with no friendly eye. He, 
however, affected not to notice it, but this 
was not to avail him; for presently the deep 
voice growled out: 

“TI suppose you know who I am?” 

On which Mr. Harrison mildly avowed 
his ignorance—in itself, need one say, an un- 
forgivable offense. After a thunderous 
pause, his gracious neighbor returned to the 
charge, with: 

“I’m Mr. Tennyson, and, if I thought as 
you do—I’d go and hang myself!” Such 
was Tennyson’s idea of breakfast-table 
amenities.—Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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THAT REJECTION SLIP! 
Probably your Manuscripts were not typed correctly. 
I KNOW HOW!!! 

My personal service includes that quality and technique 
which often means the difference between an accept- 
ance check.and a rejection slip. Write for particulars. 

75c per M, with carbon. 
REGINALD §, SLOSS 


529 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 








HOW TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Have Them Expertly Typed 
Stories, 75c per thousand words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 

FRED B. BLEND 
1508 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 








EDITOR’S GOOD WILL AT FIRST 
GLANCE 


Have your manuscript typed neatly, correctly and 
with dispatch by a prize-winner speller. 50c per 
thousand words. Carbon copy. 

GEO. C. MYERS 
1231 Detroit Ave., Portland, Oregon 











NUMEROLOGY 


You would be surprised how the number of letters 
in a Title mean either success or failure for the story. 
The same Occult Law applies to your life by the 
name given you at birth. e nd Title, Full Name and 
Birth Date, enclosing $1.00 for complete reading. 
Married women. send maiden name. 


Prof. Claude Roland Rutson, D. N. 
6246 South Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 
value over $100,000. Thomas & Co., 
Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 























Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 
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BE UP-TO-DATE 
HAVE YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED 
BY A GRAPHOLOGIST 
and learn to read Character scientifically. Send page 
of ink Handwriting and dollar bill for Sample Analysis 
and full particulars. Please mention Writer’s Digest. 


HOKE McASHAN 


P. O. Box 477, Los Angeles, California 
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50c per 1,000 words—one carbon copy. 
Errors in spelling and grammar corrected. 
Accuracy — Promptness 


FERN F. CORIELL 
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POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








ROYAL TYPING STUDIOS 
Expert typed manuscripts, 50c per thousand 
words. All other typing at reasonable rates. 
Consult us first. 


R. W. McCLELLAN 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS 

THE INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ 
will be incorporated. 

FREE to members—Manuscript readings, criticisms, 
market and literary advice, and a MANUSCRIPT 
SALES DEPARTMENT. NOW’S your opportunity 
to be a Charter Member. Write for free and full 


particulars today. 
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240 Ludiow ‘Street Cincinnati, Ohie 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Whe Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART aays: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 








—— it seems to me that euch a magazine com- 
in once a month is like hand-shakes from « 
ow craftsman.” 

ana copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year 


Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
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SOLVING THE BREAD AND 
BUTTER COMPLEX IN 
WRITING 


By JoHn DEVINE 


In this age of realities much is said con- 
cerning the “bread and butter complex” 
the necessity of providing for the bare re- 
quirements of life. Many writers, and espe- 
cially beginners, find that they have to fall 
back on a day or so of manual labor now 
and then to fill up the old pantry shelf, or 
to tide things over until the long-looked-for 
check (or rejection slip) arrives. 

The following are two methods that will 
be found helpful in bringing in money at 
needed times, or in filling in time when “in- 
spiration” seems to be sidetracked. 

The first is an advertising scheme pure 
and simple, but it pays well for a few hours’ 
labor, and may be repeated as often as the 
cards to be described run out. It can be 
applied in one’s own town many times or 
in neighboring villages to advantage. 

Take the cardboard that comes in freshly 
laundered shirts and draw a border around 
it about one-half inch inside the edge. Now 
draw a line lengthwise through the center, 
thus dividing the board into two parts. Di- 
vide each of these into say seven parts, 
making about fourteen spaces from one 
and one-half to two inches wide and about 
three and one-half inches long. These 
spaces are convenient in size for small ads 
such as you will want upon the cardboard. 


Then go to your local laundry manager 
and tell him you will provide him, free, 
with the cardboards he uses in his shirts 
if he will permit you to place a few ads upon 
them. Next take your ruled cardboard to 
the printer and ask him for prices upon a 
thousand with the ads printed upon them. 
His answer, divided by the number of 
squares you have upon the cardboard, gives 
you the cost of each ad. Add to this the 
amount you want for your time and you 
have the prices these ads will cost the mer- 
chants. 

The next part of the game is the hardest: 
selling the merchant the space for the ad. 
Here is where salesmanship is essential, but 
when you have sold all your space and de- 
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livered the cardboards to the laundry, you 
will find you have profited considerably in 
experience as well as money, and may have 
found a few helpful ideas along the road. 

The second method is easier, although like 
the previous “game” it involves salesman- 
ship. Go to the editor of the daily news- 
paper, or newspapers, of your town and 
secure the rate for running a little news 
article, three or four inches long. Many 
small-town editors will run these articles as 
fillers and be glad to get them. Next go 
to the merchant and ask him about his 
goods. Learn which article he is using as a 
“leader” and then tell him that for a certain 
sum, whatever you wish to charge him, 
you will write up a little news story about 
this article, with his store as the scene of 
the story. Explain to him that you will be 
advertising his store and his goods in such 
a way that the readers of the paper are 
bound to see the article and unconsciously 
remember the ad. 

As many merchants as you care to get 
can be solicited to advertise in this manner 
and many of them will take advantage of 
the opportunity. Any wide-awake merchant 
can see its advantage over ordinary adver- 
tising. This method can be applied to gro- 
cery stores, hardwares, drygoods and drug 
stores, candy kitchens, in fact, any and every 
kind of store. 

What the story is to be about is for you 
to choose, some imaginary character of your 
own, or some well-known comic character, 
such as Maggie, Jiggs, Jeff, Mutt, Andy 
Gump, and so on. 

If the story is about a local character be 
sure he uses the language and characteristics 
of the people about whom you are writing. 
The chief difficulty will be staying within 
the necessary length. The story must be 
brief and to the point, and the description 
vivid, and the article the merchant is push- 
ing must be impressed upon the minds of 
your readers. 





OH, THAT’S IT 
Visitor: “Why is this town so dead?” 


Native: “It was laid out by an under- 
taker.” 
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Writers !—Young and Old—AutnHors! 


Typing! Criticism! Revising! Marketing! 
Short-Stories, Poems, Scenarios, etc. 


We type your manuscript, take care of 
the paragraphing and punctuation, and make 
one carbon copy, 75c a thousand words; 
Poems, 2%c a line. Market advised. 
Writers’ manuscripts treated confidentially. 
We also supply writers with manuscript 
paper, envelopes, files, correspondence cards, 
etc. Write for offers. Send stamped envelope. 





Writers’ Typinc & SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 18, Fox St. Station, New York City 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. 1 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














AUTHORS—POETS—WRITERS 


Manuscripts typed in correct form for the editor. 
Prompt service. Good quality of paper. Spelling cor- 
rected if requested. One carbon copy. Rates: 75c 
per 1000 words; poetry, 2c a line. 


H. S. COLLIER 


Box 36, Gallatin, Tennessee 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 








Manuscripts promptly and _ accurately 
copied for 50c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. All other typing at reasonable 
rates. 


JENNIE McCALL 
R-9, Knoxville, Tenn. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 

$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 

Free Trial. Write for complete 

illustrated lists and special 

reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

t21 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicage, Mlineis 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 

to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 

Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 

Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
207 Security Bide. Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Publishers POPULAR ie IARIO WRITER Send for Free — ca 











Writers’ ATTENTION—T YPING 


SHORT STORY SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 31) 


analysis we can say nothing but what has 
been said. Our letters, words and situa- 
tions have been used or uttered a thousand 
times. Shakespeare borrowed plots from 
Plutarch and Holingshed. The question re- 
mains, what did he do with these plots, how 
did he build them up, construct them so as 
to make well balanced, sturdy and artistic 
plots? That he handled them with the con- 
summate skill of a master, let the immor- 
tality which the Bard of Avon enjoys in 
the world of letters today, bear witness. 


Stories, per 1000 words, 50c. Articles, per 1000 
words, 50c; Poems, per line, 3c. Sonnets, verse, etc., 
per line, 3c. All work done on fine grade Hammermili 
Bond paper. One carbon copy, postage paid on 


return work. 
H. L. MARLOWE 
Steward, III. 


This begs the question, what shall be the 
story theme of the young writer’s story? 
I think I may answer him with the con- 
sensus of opinion of our best minds, and 
say: Let love be your story theme; it has 
been and is the story theme of the ages. 
Nine-tenths of human action is swayed in 
youth by love. It is the perennial spring 
from which continually burst forth new 
themes for treatment, as the subject spurs 
the writer on. 

“Love,” says Chapman, the friend of our 
beloved Keats “is nature’s second sun caus- 
ing a spring of virtues where he shines.” 
Love remains the sweetest story ever told, 
be it of child and parent, youth and maiden, 
husband and wife or that more abstract 
love, Nature, which never betrayed the 
heart that loved it. “Tell the story with 
true feeling, as if it were your own experi- 
ence; give it intelligent understanding and 
sympathy. 

You must love the story you tell, and you 
can only do that by living with your char- 
acters, as for example, Charles Dickens 
with his “Little Nell.” 

In writing the short story I think it 
worthy of consideration to realize that con- 
densation has marvelous possibilities within 
its grasp. The great reading public wants, 
and your editor knows they want, a com- 
pact, easy flowing story. He does not want 
to know how good or bad people are or may 
become, but whether your writing, as it 
looms before the reader, has made your 
characters charming or tedious. It is an old 
example in the journalistic world, but al- 
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Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—40c per 1000 words. 
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WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages —Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume b 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
qualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 


which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 
MY Aied CAESARS COKE CREDSREN bere OeeneeNes 


Address 
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ways bears repeating: ‘“‘Creation’s story 
was told in six hundred words.” 

Permit me to close this discussion with 
an inspirational note: Carlyle reiterates 
again and again about Burns. “He was sin- 
cere. He did not write from hearsay, but 
from sight and experience, scenes he had 
lived and labored in.” This is sage advice— 
take it. 





HOW TO WRITE A PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ARTICLE 


(Continued from pagee 38) 


is made after carefully trying both meth- 
ods of approach, as a writer and as an 
editor. 

Probably most of my readers will write 
the usual form of photographic article 
which is really a combined photographic 
and literary description of some place of 
interest or event. Others will write the 
how-type of article in which they will show 
the manner in which photography is used 
today in commerce and in the professions. 
Still others will confine themselves to a 
consideration of the art of photography and 
what it has done and is doing in the realm 
of the liberal arts. Lastly, there will be 
some who will explain to the chemist and 
optician and other men of science how pho- 
tography can, and will, help them. Just 
think for a moment what photography has 
done for astronomy, for surgery and ex- 
ploration. Yes, there is an increasing de- 
mand for the good photographic article, 
and the first step in the direction of being 
able to write one is to make good in the pro- 
tographic magazines. To make good in the 
photographic magazines requires the mas- 
tery of one’s camera, clear English, an un- 
derstanding of beauty in nature, an appre- 
ciation of values and the willingness to 
forego present financial returns for future 
adequate remuneration. Really, it is worth 
the effort and the time. I know, because I 
have been through it and I am still going 
through it. 





PARTIAL TO PREPOSITIONS 


What did you bring me that book to be 
read to out of from for? 





DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS STAND OUT" 
FROM THE OTHERS? 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR 


New York City 





AUTHORS 


First-class typing at reasonable rates. 
Manuscripts a specialty. 


NELLIE F. REHBEIN 
Authors’ Representative 


105 W. Wilson St., poser A Ill. 
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We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-H Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








$173,000 From a Single Letter 


Scientific methods applied to the writing of sales 
letters produced that result. You can make big 
money writing business-getting sales letters. Learn 
how through our practical spare time study course. 


TYREAN INSTITUTE 
710 Grove Street, Palmer, Mass. 








TYPING OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Prompt, efficient service by one who is experienced 
in manuscript preparation. 
50c per M words—Poems, 2c per line. 


MURIEL ALDEN 
507 Genesee Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 











A SURPRISE FOR YOU 


When you have tried our service you will be 
pleasantly ie to learn that such expert, helpful 
service can be given at such nominal fees. Send your 
MSS. today pl pe us prove that our service is second 
to none in promptness, courtesy, and helpfulness. 


Expert Typing, Free Carbons....... 50c per thousand 
Constructive criticism..........+..+- 35c per thousand 
Literary reVisiom, .....cccccccccccces 50c per thousand 


Get our special offer on book lengths. 


THE OLIVER LITERARY 
BUREAU 
Box 614, Murray, Kentucky. 


“A bureau with a conscience” 
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Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW_ it's profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete 
comprehensive collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, with a letter 
of suggestions, $1.00. 

GEORGE HOMER 


1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 








AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS 


Only 40 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for neatly, 
promptly, and correctly typing your manuscripts in strict conformity 
to Editorial requirements. Poems, lc per line. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TEST my typing. You'll be pleased. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
Box 315, Kearney, Nebr. 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. 


EDNA EATON 


Phillips, Nebr. 


AND COLIC 

ATTACKS 
Indigestion, Heartburn, Pain in Right Side, 
Gallstones. Even 2 operations failed before 


finding help I’ll tell you about FREE. 
MADELINE E. UNGER 
Dept. B-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


writing their form of livelihood and who are 
capable of turning out good material. 

If the aspiring “unknown from nowhere” 
wishes to join that caravan to that mysteri- 
ous realm—Tin-Pan Alley—he must produce 
a song that is not only as good but even 
better than those who make it their business. 





TRUE STORIES 


Entering a bookstore he demanded a copy 
of “The Squire Invincible.” Would you 
have guessed that what he wanted was 
James Lane Allen’s “Choir Invisible?” 

A Southern writer asks to receive for re- 
view in his syndicated column “books which 
have some special interest for people below 
the Mason and Hamlin line.” 

“Please send me ‘The Film Episode in 
Beowulf,’” writes a reviewer. Beowulf 
doesn’t sound quite so modern as that to 
us, and we had to substitute R. A. Williams’ 
book on “The Finn Episode in Beowulf.”— 
The Macmillan Co. 
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Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer is 
first of all to make a careful study of 

his individual needs and then meet those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assign- 
ments or set criticisms. Invariably each wziter 
presents different problems. Within the period 
for which the student is enrolled I undertake 
to read and criticize all he writes and to take 
P complete charge of his entire writing program. 
I do not teach writing as such. | assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 


i courses in literature. Writers come to me 
q with rejected manuscripts and [| tell them 

what is the matter with them. We collab- 
j orate with the object of selling. 


My students are selling stories to Harper's, 
Century, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Review, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Collier's, 
d Everybody's, and many lesser magazines. 
Stories by two former students have appeared 
in O'Brien's “Best Short Stories." Two 
students won Harper prizes in 1924. 


342 Madison Avenue . 
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| Professional Literary Training 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier's Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 
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Writers who wish to examine the methods 
of plot building worked out by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia 
University. which | use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our book, 
“Narrative Technique,”’ which I will forward 
to any address on receipt of $2,50 plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail are: } 
Preliminary two-months’ course, $25.00: four- ; 
months’ term of Technique of the Short Story, 
$60.00: four-months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120.00: single manuscripts, 


$10.00. Payment in installments can be ; 
arranged. } 

If you wish to apply for study with me, I 4 
Suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a ; 


check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript I will advise you what course of 
study, if any, I think you should pursue. If 
later you enroll, the fee paid will be applied 
to the cost of the course. Inquiries answered. 
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your dreams come true. 
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The Home Correspondence School i 
Dept. 304, Springfield, Mass | 
Gentlemen 
I want to develop my talent for I 
Story writing Please’ send me, wit t l 
obligation, y ogue describing Dr 
Esenwein's Short-Story Course I 
Name . l 
Address 
City.. : . State H 
VD 3-26 i 


Horses” 


Iilow many thousands of people are dreaming of what they might do, 


Are you by any chance cherishing a hope to write 


manuscript, saying in your heart of hearts, “I 


Start 





vet are putting off accomplishment day by day 


“someday "? 16 


you ever sit looking into space, with your pen on a partly written 


wish—”’ ? 
lt rests in your power to make 
now. Give vourself a chance. Let 


accomplishment. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will 
teach you how to write, what to writ¢ 
and where to sell. You can acquire this 
training in your spare time from our staff 
of literary experts headed by Dr. J. 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher, edi 
tor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esen- 
wein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teach- 
ing. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time—hundreds arc 


Berg 


selling constantly to the leading pub 
lishers 
In addition to the courses in Short 


Story Writing (taught by Dr. Esenwein), 
courses are offered in Versification, Jour 
nalism, Play Writing and Photoplay 
Writing. Universities recognize the 
unique position of this School, for over 
100 members of their English faculties 
are studying in our literary department. 
Editors are constantly recommending 
our courses to their contributors. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 
want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 
them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have 
perfection that stands between the manuscript and 

Wouldn't you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 
analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you how to improve 
characterization—show you a dozen other t need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by 
the mill and made a success of their own work 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 
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Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 





Only a ninal fe 1 1 I € mad is w 
as 1S nsistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, i p length of the manuscript, as 
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1 W S or $1.00 
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) to 3000 words . pee sie 3.00 
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Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5 and : 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000, F 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 
“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 
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